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THE CONNECTICUT FISH COMMISSION. 


Tue rottenness of politics and the potency of pull have 
ruined before now many a fish commission in this coun- 
try, and the latest instance in point is that of Connecti- 
cut. Gov. Lounsbury has committed an outrageous 
wrong upon the people of his State by debasing the fish 
commission into making it a berth for his political friends 
and cronies, irrespective of their fitness for the place, and 
regardless of the effect the appointment of incompetent 
individuals will have upon the commission’s work and 
the important interests it is designed to conserve. 

The commission as hitherto constituted consisted of 
Messrs. A. C. Collins, of Hartford; James A. Bill, of 
Lyme, and Hubert Williams, of Salisbury. Mr. Collins 
was the active man. He was thoroughly devoted to the 
work and did: it in a sagacious and successful way which 
brought results. Years ago Mr. Collins won the reputa- 
tion of being an energetic game protector, and he has 
had that name ever since. He believed that the game laws 
were laws intended to be enforced. He was convinced 
that the game and fish supply of Connecticut should be 
saved from the poacher, the snarer, the market hunter, 
the fish dynamiter and the trout netter, for the benefit of 
the community. He had the rare good sense to recog- 
nize that denunciation of “the farmer” was not the whole 
of efficient protection, and he set himself to the task of 
organizing the Connecticut State Association of Farmers 
and Sportsmen, an organization which enlisted the sup- 
port of the land owners and for years was an efficient 
agency in advancing the cause to which it was devoted. 
Mr. Collins did this public service purely as an individual 
moved by large motives; and the reform he accomplished 
was one of far-reaching good throughout the State. His 
personal services were characterized by energy, fearless- 
ness, common sense and a sort of bulldog tenacity, which 
made him a terror to the evil-doers in every county of 
Connecticut. 

It was with most unqualified satisfaction, then, that the 
appointment of Mr. Collins to the reorganized fish and 
game commission in 1895 was received by all right minded 
citizens who were cognizant of the condition of affairs in 
Connecticut, and who felt assured by the appointment 
that the work of the commission would be done honestly, 
economically and well. That expectation was not unful- 
filled. Mr. Collins applied to the work the most ad- 
vanced modern fishcultural methods, which resulted in re- 
stocking the streams with trout and in restoring the shad 
to the rivers. If the business of the State were conducted 
as a private citizen would conduct his own personal busi- 
ness, retaining in its service those who had shown them- 
selves to be efficient and valuable in advancing its inter- 
ests, no one, from the Governor down, would have 
dreamed for a moment of dispensing with the services of 
Mr. Collins as fish commissioner. It is no credit to Gov. 
Lounsbury to say that his failure to reappoint Mr. Col- 
lins has not particularly astonished people; but the indig- 
nation aroused by his course is none the less deep and all 
pervading. 

The terms of the Connecticut commission expired this 
year, and the only one of the members of the old board 
retained is James A. Bill, of Lyme, who through age and 
sickness is largely incapacitated. Mr. Collins was shoved 
to one side to make way for a man whose only claim to 
the place is found in his personal relations with the Gov- 
ernor. His successor is a Mr. Solomons, of Norwalk, a 
fishing companion and personal friend of Gov. Louns- 
bury, and reputed to know nothing more about trout than 
how to catch them. The third member of the new com- 
mission is a brother of Gov. Lounsbury’s business part- 
ner, It would be difficult in all the range of rotten ap- 
pointments with which the cause of fishculture has been 
cursed here and there during recent years to find nomi- 
nations less defensible and more directly personal in the 
pull which promoted them than these two. 

What Connecticut needs to-day is a single-headed fish 
commission in the person of a man versed in fishculture, 
interested in the work of fish propagation and game pro- 
tection and qualified to perform the duties of the office. 
One such man, given the opportunity, could do more 
for the public interest of the community in one year than 
thirty commissions constituted as the Conneticut board is 
now made up could do in thirty years. It is of course 
useless to hope for any public redress from the Governor; 
he has committed himself and the State to a policy of 
foolishness. The Legislature, however, is still in session, 


and if the citizens of the State who appreciate the situa- 
tion and are moved by an honest indignation tc have it 


remedied would make their influence felt, it might be 


possible to secure such a modification of the law as would 
make practicable the provisions of a competent commis- 
sioner, 








BUSINESS AND SPORT. 


Wir# the return of business prosperity there comes a 
general and active revival of sport. It is a manifestation 
which demonstrates that the fondness of men for the 
pleasures of rod and gun is a constant and abiding qual- 
ity, requiring only the ways and the means for its grati- 
fication to be at all times manifested. During the last 
few years there had seemed to be some weakening of in- 
terest in these affairs, notwithstanding that the pursuits 
of the rod and gun have been cherished by mankind from 
a time immemorial, and that human nature has not 
changed. There were many conjectures to account for 
the cause of this apparent defection; some attributed it 
to the rivalries of the wheel and golf and other engross- 
ing pastimes; while there were those again who found the 
cause in the growing scarcity of game, the narrowing of 
available shooting territories and the insufficient and dis- 
appointing returns so often rewarding long effort and 
expense in search of sport. Few, however, considered 
the real cause, that which brings so much of dolor to a 
nation or a community, and colloquially is called “hard 
times.” When revenues are cut down and retrenchment 
is the order of the day, the luxuries and the pleasures are 
the first to be curtailed or surrendered entirely. If the 
necessities of life exact all earnings, there is nothing left 
to be applied to sport. " 

The Grand American Handicap the other day was in 
its magnitude a suggestive index of the general revival 
of sport with the gun. Shooting at the trap, in all parts 
of the country, has taken a general impetus; and the sales 
of targets are something enormous, The demand for fish- 
ing tackle this season has in most sections been far 
ahead of that of the seasons of past years. The gun fac- 
tories feel the general prosperity, and are taxed to their 
utmost to fill orders. People talk more of where to go 
and when to go; of what to buy and where to buy it; of 
the technique of the sport and methods of improvement; 
all this may rightly be interpreted as showing that the 
love of sport has only been held in check, and as soon 
as the check is removed the irrepressible love for sport 
on land and water, the heredity transmitted through the 
eons of time, bursts forth in undiminished ardor. 





SOME GUIDES AND THEIR WAYS. 


WE have adverted before now to the way some Maine 
hotel keepers have of recommending as guides incom- 
petent individuals who happen to be in their debt for 
board, and who work it out in this way. The whole sub- 
ject of the relations existing between the visiting sports- 
men, the hotel or camp keeper and the guide might profit- 
ably be discussed; for there is no question that some feat- 
ures of the prevailing system are essentially adverse to the 
interests of the visitor. It would manifestly be a gross 
error to make any sweeping assertion which should ap- 
ply to all resorts and all guides. Human nature in Maine 
is just the plain every-day human nature we find the 
world over. Some men are honest and some are dis- 
honest. Men in the Maine woodsvhave a living to make; 
and precisely as with other folks.outside of the woods, 
some make the living honestly and some dishonestly. 
Premising that nine out of ten are honest, the tenth is so 
ubiquitous as to warrant our giving him some attention. 

Among the numerous camps for sportsmen in Maine 
may now and then be found one which is conducted in a 
way not very different from the manner in which it would 
be conducted if its chief purpose were to sell as much 
whiskey as possible in a season. And there are guides 
whose chief intent appears to be to keep their “sports” 
within sound of the dinner horn of the camp to which 
they are attached. Ostensibly in the employ of the man 
from Boston or New York or Philadelphia or Chicago, 
they are actually in the-service of the camp proprietor,a nd 
look to his interest first, last and all the time. Many an 
honest fellow indeed is in virtual bondage to the camp 
proprietor and the slavery galls him. He is not playing 
fair with the man he is guiding, and he knows it. When 
he tells his ¢: that old stock story that the fish are 
not biting to-day but they did last week, he lies, and be- 


cause he lies he despises himself for the lie, and would get 


out of the necessity of lying if he could. He cannot 
emancipate himself, however, because of his real or fan- 
cied double obligation to his two employers, with their 
diverse interests—the only interest of the camp keeper to 
keep the visitor at his own place, and the true interest of 
the visitor to go to some other place. As one guide has 
well put it, such a person has two fires to tend. 

The evils here outlined are very real and very wide- 
spread. A correspondent who writes in our angling 
columns to-day tells us that his unfortunate experience 
has been always to employ guides with axes to grind. 
The remedy he had resort to was to study up his own fish- 
ing country, lay out his own routes and persist in pur- 
suing them in the face of the protests of his guide. His 
experience appears to have made him impatient of all 
guides and distrustful of their capacity and honesty of in- 
tention, a conclusion, we need not say, unncessary. 
There are many so-called guides who are lost the instant 
they stray from a familiar trail or get off from the buck- 
board road. But there are others who are competent and 
skilled masters of woodcraft, natural hunters, explorers 
and woodsmen, and who would be honest, too, with the 
man who employed them if they were accountable to him 
alone. They would be thus solely answerable to the 
sportsman if employed by him directly, without any 
intermediaries. The remedy of the whole trouble is to 
be found in direct employment of independent guides, in- 
stead of indirect employment through camp _ keepers. 
Then the guide will feel that he is answerable to the vis- 
itor alone; that he may serve the true interest of the 
sportsman, and not be in peril of the woods boycott. For 
there is a woods boycott. It works in this way: If the 
guide hired for the sportsman by the camp keeper does 
not exploit the sportsman for the camp keeper’s benefit 
he does not get employment the next time. 

A system of independent engagements between the 
guide and the guided would surely work to the benefit of 
the Maine visitor, and it would as certainly be welcomed 
by the guides and elevate the standard of the pursuit and 
the self-respect and responsibility of the men engaged 
in it. 








BIGNESS. 


TuaT man George Kennedy appears to be a fellow of a 
delightful sort to carry on a discussion of pure’ science . 
with. When he fails of other argument he calmly pro- 
jects his rival up a tree, stations a frantic wild hog at 
the foot of the tree, and then wraps about himself pure 
philosophy as a mantle and lapses into sweet slumber. As 
for Mr. Kennedy’s eye dilation theory of greatness there 
is much to be said in support, both as to the brute and 
the human. For proof of the magnifying power of the 
human eye, whether “subjected to certain lights,” as Mr. 
Kennedy has it, or in the darkness of the woods, one 
would need only to cull from the rich storehouse of ex- 
perience chronicled in the ForEst AND STREAM the thou- 
sand and one instances of hunters whose dilated optics 
have transmogrified porcupines into bears, beheld charg- 
ing bull moose tremendous as rogue elephants, or seen 
grizzlies loom up big as barns. There is in common 
speech, in the proverbial expression “‘it’s all in. your eye,” 
a recognition of this great scientific truth, the discovery 
of which is claimed by Mr. Kennedy; and as a matter 
of fact we may find many a record in the books illustrat- 
ing the theory*and demonstrating that it has long been 
known and acknowledged by the men of the wilderness. 

Here, for instance, is an illustrative passage from the 
curious narrative of “The Shipwreck and Adventures of 
Monsieur Pierre Viaud” in Florida in 1776. Among 
what the French editor rightly terms the “shocking mis- 
eries” and “horrid circumstances” of Viaud’s adventures 
were the nights spent in terror of wild beasts, concerning 
one of which the author writes thus, italics ours: “All 
hopes of sleep or rest, for this night, were now given 
over; our apprehensions were continually kept awake by 
the incessant howlings which surrounded us, and. contin- 
ued till morning; several bears approached near enough 
for us to distinguish their horrid forms, and some tygers 
appeared also in sight, which, perhaps magnified by our 
fears, appeared of a most enormous size; nay, there was 
one of them that advanced nearer to ts than any of the 
rest, in defiance of our passive fire; but upon my darting 
several faggots at him he retreated, after having sent forth 
a most horrid howl, which was echoed back by all the 
other beasts of the forest.” ; ca) cent! 
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Che Sportsman Gouriss. 


Nicaraguan. Experiences.—I. 


Greytown, Nicaragua.—Editor [Forest and Stream: 
It has happened to me to spend a large part of the. last 
two years in the little village of Greytown, Nicaragua, 
at the mouth of ihe San Juan River. Perhaps a brief 
account of a few things I have found strange may interest 
some of your readers, and the interest will be augmented, 
I am sure, if our delightful and much appreciated Mr. 
Fred Mather, or any other of your sharps in natural 
history, will kindly answer some questions which natural- 
ly suggest themselves in connection therewith. 

This little village has about 1,200 inhabitants, and is 
situated about three miles from the sea, in the middle of 
endless swamps and lagoons. 

Naturally, I brought lots of quinine, and I took some 
daily when I first came, but the town was healthy and I 
stopped it, and have never enjoyed more health and vigor 
anywhere in my life. I attribute the health of the place 
to the sandy soil. The site is low, averaging scarcely 2ft. 
above ordinary tides, and the sand is dark colored, light 
and loose. It is, fortunately, too near the equator for 
hurricanes, for an 8ft. hurricane tide, such as we some- 
times have on the Atlantic and Gulf coast, would drown 
it out. - Yellow fever has never been known here, and I 
attribute its immunity from this, and its general good 
health in spite of such inauspicious looking surroundings, 
to the sandy soil. Colon and Limon, which are on clayey 
soil, are much more sickly, and are both subject to yellow 
fever. Perhaps, too, the rains cut some figure. At Grey- 
town there is practically no dry season, and the rainfall 
is anywhere from zoo to 300in. I was told, before com- 
ing, that there was very little fishing, but that I would 
find at places:our black bass of the United States, un- 
der the Spanish name guapote. But, when I saw on the 
map no end of beautiful, dark, deep lagoons and bayous, 
and thought how I would love to fish in- such places, even 
if I caught nothing, I did not hesitate to bring no end of 
tackle of all kinds, and anticipations in proportion. But, 
to make a long story short, I’ve had to recognize that, 
practically, there is no fishing. I never saw so ‘much 
beautiful water, in which a man indeed may fish to suit 
himself, but he will get no bites. And, in all the months 
I have been here, I have never seen a native man, woman 
or child try to fish from a wharf or in open water any- 
where in river, bay or lagoon. 

The reason seems to be that the waters are all under 
the dominion of two dreadful pests, sharks and zavalos. 
The sharks are of the ordinary tropical salt-water, man- 
eater variety, and there are plenty of well-authenticated 
instances of their attacking persons. And the first ques- 
tion I would like to propound to Mr. Mather is, what has 
natural history to say to sharks infesting these fresh 
waters, both of the river and of the lakes, one hundred 
miles inland, and no other lakes or rivers, greater or 
smaller, anywhere on the globe? Unless, indeed, it be 
true, as I have heard, that there is one other exception 
found im some river in Africa. 

“Zavalos,” meaning savages, is the native name for the 
otker pest of the waters, which I think is even more de- 
structive and objectionable than the shark.. In build, 
scales and general appearance he resembles a thick and 
heavy built shad, but with a mouth and front teeth de- 
signed and patented apparently to bite a piece clean out 
oi a man, exactly of the size and shape that the man 
himself would bite out of an apple. I never heard of 
their really biting such a piece from. a man, but the 
mouth irresistibly suggests having been fashioned for 
that purpose. The natives, however, give them few 
chances, for, with both alligators and sharks to look out 
for, waters over knee deep are rarely ventured into. But 
the habits of zavalo are even more objectionable than his 
dentition. He is the most ravenous offal feeder that 
can be conceived of. Hogs, buzzards and wolves, all 
starved and put together, would be simply not in it with 
zavalos. They go in schools, not for sociability, but to 
fight each other for offal, and when any is thrown over- 
board it is almost terrific to see the knock-down and drag- 
out turmoil and commotion in the waters. But, with all 
their greediness, I have never seen any fish so wary of the 
hook. Fifty times I baited with raw beef, and, threw 
among squads of them, fighting for kitchen refuse, but 
I never succeeded in getting a good bite. They would 
sometimes take hold, but quickly drop it. They can be 
caught, however, though they make the most desperate 
fight I ever saw. 

One day, a deck hand on our steamer fixed a bait and 
caught one to show me. It weighed about 1olbs., but I 
think I saw in the river some which seemed twice as 
heavy. I think the zavalos are largely responsible, in two 
ways, for breaking up fresh-water fishing in this country. 
First, they are in great abundance, and I don’t see how 
any other fish can flourish in the same waters. And, sec- 
ondly, their ravenous offal-eating cannot but disgust any- 
one who sees it with an idea of a fish diet from the same 
waters. The.only fish supplied to market here seem. to 
be salt-water fish, caught outside with a seine. - If the 
scientists can offer any apology whatever for. the zavalo— 
even a latin natic—it will be gladly received and applied 
as far as it. will go. 

The majority of the market fish are mullet, though 
sometimes. fine. cavalli are caught outside. The mullet 
are generally the same that we have from North Caro- 
lina to the Gulf, but among them, occasionally, is a very 
fine large mullet, entirely new to me,.and a most desirable 
fish if we could naturalize him. _The natives call it “calli- 
piver,” and it is considered the best fish known here, In 
richness, flavor and delicacy it has, in fact, seemed to 
me fully equal to the shad; and it is without any trouble- 
some bones. The few I’ve seen. would ‘run probably 
from 5 to 8lbs. in weight, and I ‘could: see ‘but: little 
difference in appearance. from. .ordinary .mullet.... But 
there is a difference to those familiar with them. I will 





consider a good botanical name for these excellent. fish 
as a realypersonal favor. , 

Another. fish I have! learned to recognize. on the table, 
the natives call mohara. but I. haven't: seen him in his 
can only say that he seems to be a plain, 
fish, bvilt like a sheepshead, and about 2lbs. 


scales, and I 


' mélodious whistle, full of si 
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average weight. I think that he is a salt-water denizen, 
but I-do not know. : 
And_ now, I’ve Jeit to the last the “guapote,” which 
was said to be the same as our Black bass, After hunt- 
ing and fishing faithfully for him in vain; at many times 
and places, I am constrained #0 believe that there is no 
fish here even remotely resembling the bass.” The fish 
which as always brought me as guapote is as unlike a 
bass as it is unlike a salmon. It is of, what I call,;the 


‘perch tribe, with a small mouth and the build and size of | 
beam. It is very dark colored; and if I had to name it I 


would suggest black bream. They are an excellent pan 
fish, and I would enjoy fishing for them if I could get at 
them. But, as far as I can catch on to their habits, and 
those of all the-river fish that are good for anything—and 
there must be some—-they can be found only in thick 
tangles of grass and roots, and such places, where no 
zavalos or sharks can get at them, and where naturally 
one’s hook is forever getting tangled, 

There, at any rate, are the only places where I have 
ever seen the natives fish. I have myself tried only on 
the edges of these spots, and on the edges have had no 
luck; while back in thick places the natives usually get 
some. I have tried several flies and varieties of artificial 
bait, but always in vain. 3 

While speaking of fish, I had as well throw in the 
alligators and crocodiles. They are both here, as they 
are also in Florida, and probably in Louisiana and Texas. 
They are easily told apart, for the crocodile is web-footed 
and his teeth come together between each other, the ca- 
nines fitting into notches in the jaw. The alligator’s foot is 
not webbed, and the lower jaw is broader, and upper teeth 
fall inside of lower, but fit in notches in the upper jaw. 
The strange thing about both in this. country is their 
scarcity and shyness, when one considers the suitable 
climate and immense extent of beautiful waters for them, 
the exceedingly sparse and scattered population, and. the 
scarcity of firearms, even in proportion to the people. 
I have made several expeditions in waters that are very 
rarely visited, and, though on the lookout, scarcely see- 
ing, on an average, one in ten miles. And those seen were 
all as shy as wild turkeys. About South Carolina rice 
fields they are certainly ten times as abundant and much 
easier to approach. I am disposed to attribute the shy- 
ness tothe scarcity. I have often noted gregarious ani- 
mals, when in smaller numbers than usual, exhibit marked 
uneasiness and increased suspicion. An instance of how 
this rule may work both ways, too, is readily seen in 
the wariness of a single mosquito, when compared with the 
onslaught of a swarm. If their shyness is merely an in- 
stinctive result of their scarcity, thén the sharks and 
zavalos can be held responsible for the whole phenomenon, 
for I take it that they can catch young alligators and croco- 
diles even more easily than they can catch fish. 

Jack Hixpaco. 


Boyhood Days in Florida. 


L—Up the St. Johos. 


WHEN one is turned loose at the age of thirteen years 
to roam and hunt over the rich luxuriant hummocks of 
southern Florida, to fish the ponds and lakes that dot the 
country from coast to coast—yes, to live with nature in 
her richest and most tempting garb—it is not strange 
that the impressions then made should last a lifetime. 
As I look back to that period so full of rare experience, 
of genuine happiness, all the youthful enthusiasm of my 
early boyhood comes back to me, and I feel once more 
the thrill of those glorious days. I am a youngster 
again, hunting, fishing, fishing, hunting from morning 
till night, day after day, tired and lame, with barked 
shins and blistered hands, yet happy—supremely and 
gloriously happy. It was not for me to know that I 
had been cast adrift, so to speak, asa last resort; that in 
such a life.as this lay my one chance of securing health 
and strength to carry me safely through later life. I was 
not told that my chances of returning to my New Eng- 
land home were of the slightest. All I knew, or cared to 
know, was that for six months I was free—free to roam 
that mysterious land with all its hidden secrets, to hunt 
amid those tropical growths where lurked more kinds of 
game than my boyish fancy had ever dreamed of, to fish 
those ponds and lakes whose only fisherman up to this 
time had been the huge fish-hawk, the graceful heron, or 
the lazy alligator. Could a boy of my age ask for a 
better heaven than this? 

And so it came about that late one night the train de- 
posited me in the city of Jacksonville, where I was to 
take the boat for the upper St. Johns and Sanford. 

The sun had scarcely risen. the next morning when I 
found myself out on the broad hotel veranda overlook- 
ing the St. Johns River. The day was perfect and the 
sky without a cloud. A faint breeze wafted to me the 
new and delicious odor of orange blossoms from the 
yard below. Only a short distance away were the wharves 
about which the daily bustle and turmoil could just be- 
gin to be distinguished. Beyond stretched the broad 
silent river sluggishly moving toward the sea. Far away 
to the south it seemed to lose itself in the horizon. As I 
gazed out over its broad expanse all my boyish fancy was 
let loose. What had that unknown country in store 
for me? What adventures lay before me? Perhaps 
somewhere up that mysterious river bubbled Ponce de 
Leon’s famous Fotintain of Youth. Perhaps, in my wan- 
derings, “I should find it myself. Surely the air seemed 
laden, with youth-giving elixir. And even as I queried 
a faint hazy streak appeared on the horizon. I watched it. 
By degrees it grew more distinct and I discovered that 
it was the smoke of an approaching steamer. What news 
would she. bring of that country. she had just left, and 
which in.my impatience I could scarcely wait.to reach? 
Was the game still abundant, and did the fish still bite? 
These and kindred thoughts filled my mind as T finally 
left the veranda and seated myself at the breakfast table. 
Little time had I for such ‘rifles, however, and a moment 
later I was making my way: to the neighboring wharf. 
The steamer was rapidly drawing near and soon its deep 

i to me, came boom- 





ing over the water. “Breathlessly I watched’ her as she 
approached and my delight knew-no hounds 1 ‘I made 
out, up on the Beek beet, the name “Fi ” Yes, that 
was the very boat that was to carry me un- 
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known country so full of interest and promise. I watelied 
her make the dock and drank in eagerly the boisterous 
_ greetings of the darkies. -I even felt a pang of disap- 
" poin when I learned that the trip down had proved 
~ unev . But then, didn’t that mean that on the re- 
‘turn there would be all the more chance of something 
eee ssibly; at any rate, I would wait. 

_ The boat was not to leave on her return trip until even- 
ing, and so I went back to stroll through the town; to 
stare in at the curiosity shops, and to gaze with undis- 
guised interest at the beautiful plumages of birds and the 
blinking eyes of alligators. But, oh! how slowly those 
hours dragged by. It seemed as though that day never 
would come to an end. But at last the sun disappeared in 
the west, the mists began to gather on the river, and I 
made my way to the steamer, where, seated out on the 
deck, I waited impatiently for the journey up the river 
to begin. It was 1 peaceful timé. Along the shore the 
lights flickered and blinked, while overhead the stars had 
never seemed so thick or so bright. Down on the wharf 
the darkies were busy hustling the last articles of our 
cargo on to the boat. They laughed and sang as they 
worked, their rich voices blending with the soothing in- 
fluences of the night.. I was anxious to be on hand when 
the boat should start out on her journey, and for a long 
time I struggled against the drowsiness that was slowly 
but surely overpowering me. At last I could stand it no 
longer, and, comforting myself with the assurance that 
the boat would not leave for some hours yet, I went in- 
side and rolled into my berth. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke. The steady thump 
of the paddle wheels and the corresponding vibration of 
the boat assured me that we were moving. I hastened on 
deck, where-one glance revealed the fact that we had 
already come a long distance. The river was much nar- 
rower than at Jacksonville, and the country wholly with- 
out habitation. Again the old feeling of exhilaration 
seized me, and boy-like, I longed to let off my pent-up 
feelings in a wild shout. But I restrained myself and 
just drank in the glorious’ scenery and air. 

As the day wore on the river grew even narrower; so 
much so that at times the boat had difficulty in making 
the sharp turns. Once she even poked her nose well .up 
unto the muddy bank, and poles and boathooks were 
pressed into service to aid the engines in. setting her 
free. As the river grew narrower the growth along its 
banks became more luxuriant. The huge cypresses laden 
with hanging moss, the palmetto trees varying from the 
tall sentinel that towered way above us to the little bush 
with its graceful leaves, the twining hills that overran 
everything mingling their leaves and branches in inde- 
scribable confusion, the gayly colored birds that flitted 
about among the leaves and branches—all formed a pic- 
ture still fresh in my memory. I gazed until tired at the 
panorama that was constantly unfolding along the shore, 
and then leaning over the side of the steamer I watched 
the curling eddies of muddy foam that rolled and bubbled 
from under the stroke of -the paddle wheels, rising into 
huge swells as they fell a little further back from the 
boat, and then stretching out into long slanting waves 
that tossed themselves against the banks, splashing the 
mud and water far up against the bushes that lined the 
stream. Occasionally a startled heron rose slowly from 
its hiding place along the shore, and stretching its huge 
wings, drifted lazily off into a more secluded spot. Or 
a flock of ducks beat a hasty and noisy retreat from a 
neighboring marsh. I wondered if there would be any 
more for me to shoot up in that unexplored country to 
which I was bound, I almost wished I had got out my 
gun and tried those fellows from the boat. Perhaps the 
captain wouldn’t care: And then a bright thought struck 
me. Why not go down on the lower deck and ask the 
darkies for information? No doubt they could tell me all 
about the place. I would try them anyway, for between 
landings there was little work for them to do. 

Out near the stern of the boat a group were idling 
away the time singing, dancing, whittling and laughing. 
Toward this group I made my way. For atime I merely 
watched them and listened to their songs and yarns. But 
at last I grew bolder and ventured a question—just a 
commonplace query as to the country through which we 
were passing. The jovial party proved to be just in a 
talkative mood, and soon in reply to my eager questions 
they were telling me all they knew, and a good deal more 
they didn’t know. But at that stage of the journey I 
was not wholly capable of discerning truth from false- 
hood, though my suspicions were beginning to be aroused 
at. some of the remarkable information so willingly of- 
fered. These suspicions increased as the time slipped 
by, but I was wise enough to keep them to myself, and as 
a result, I secured a most favorable glimpse of a typical 
Southern darky at his best. 

And so the day faded away into twilight. The sun dis- 
appeared behind the thick foliage that lined the banks of 
the stream, and then a little later came that soft, rich 
after-glow peculiar to the Southern clime. The huge 
cypresses and lofty palmettos loomed up all the more 
conspicuously against the bright sky; the thick jungle 
along the shore seemed to grow denser, while even.the 
birds ceased their chatter as though yielding to the rest- 
ful peace and quiet of the hour. reely a sound broke 
the stillness, save the panting of the steamer, the beat. of 
the paddle wheels and the splash of the waves along the 
shore. And then the light faded away and river’ and 
land were wrapped in darkness. 

Sanford was still several hours away when supper was 
called. The meal was rudely interrupted, however, by 
the approach of another. steamer. No more supper for 
me. I hastened out on deck and watched the stranger 
draw near. She made a beautiful picture as she loomed 
up against the dark background of woods and sky, with 
her mass of sparkling lights, red, green, blue and 
yellow. while a: cloud of black smoke just a little blacker 
than the darkness about her, poured from her funnel and 
rolled away in a long pathway behind until it finally 
blended with the night. drew rapidly nearer. A 
deep melodious whistle boomed its greeting to us: ours 
answered: there was the trump of paddle wheels, the 
swish and splash of-water as wave met wave. the shouts 
of the negroes, the measured breathing of exhaust pipes, 
and the steamer with its noisy load and glimmering lights 
swept by us and ‘disappeared around a bend in the river 
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I hastened out. We were evidently on a lake, and not 
far away the lights from a town cast their reflections out 
over the water. This was Sanford, I was told, and so 


brought me thus far in , and then clambered into a 
rickety old barge that y landed me at the hotel 
where I was to pass the night. Here I tumbled into bed 
to wait for the morning, and to dream of lakes alive with 
alligators, herons, ducks, and birds of huge and wonder- 
. ful forms, and of forests teeming with deer, panthers, 
wildcats, turkeys and creatures that only dreams can 
create. A, E. STearns. 


A True Sea Story. 


In 1867 I was drifting about Callao, having left an 
American ship there after putting in nine months of as 
pleasant sea life as I ever i I soon Ww 
tired of my surroundi d was an old stamping 
ground of mine, and I w the ins and outs of every- 

low, and that convinced me, if 


thing. 
Money was also one 
* nothing else would, that I ought to ship. I looked about 
for a day: or two, and finally selected the English bark 

Meggie, Captain A——, bound to Dundirk, with guano. 

The Meggie was an old-fashioned bark of 450 tons, 
C.M. A good sea boat and quite fast. Her crew were a 
mixed set, composed of English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh. 
I being the only American aboard.’ The Captain was a 
hard-headed old Scotchman, very fond of his grog, and 
not much regard for discipline. The mate, Mr. Jones, 
was a Wel » % good seaman, and a gentleman, but 
with an ungovernable appetite for strong drink. 

The second mate, or boatswain, was what sailors call 
“Liverpool Irish,” a good seaman enough, but_no officer. 
Old Sails, a French-Canadian, and Chips, a. Scotchman, 
with two apprentices, formed the after-guard. 

The crew forward were eight men, rated as follows, 
four able seamen, two ordinary seamen and two boys. 
To any one used to American ships this will appear a 
large crew, but it must be remembered that English 
ships carry one-third to one-half as many more men than 
the same class of American vessels. We got away on 
Feb. 14, and with a fine leading wind went to sea. Every 
one who has ever made a voyage at sea knows that the 
first few days are full of trouble. The men are all new 
to each other, and the ship is new to them. Then the’ 
deck is littered with the various odds and ends that must 
all be stowed away, or secured in their proper places. 
Battens and chafing gear had to be overhauled and put 
on. Anchors must be lashéd on the bows, chains unbent 
and stowed below. Generally it takes a week or ten 
days to get settled and have everything going “ship shape 
and Bristol fashion,” as sailors say. 

¢ Meggie it was much the same as other ves- 
sels of greater or less i rtance. In the course of a week 
we had got quite settled and were feeling at home. The 
officers were apparently all that could be desired, the food 
was very. good and plentiful; the bark was easy to 
handle, steered like a pilot boat and sailed like a witch. 
What more could we ask? One would think we were as 
well situated as we arose could be. A good ship, good 
officers, good crew, none to eat, and watch and watch. 
But we were soon to find out that our good fortune was 
short lived. On the second week out the Captain came 
on deck the worse for liquor. The same afternoon the Mate 
showed that he too had been splicing the main brace too 
often. We all looked blue at this, no sailor but what 
dreads drunkenness at sea, and very few but what have 
seen serious effects from that cause. 

Very soon it was noticed that when the Captain and 
Mate had both been drinking, they would play at cross 
purposes, one would a an order only to fave it coun- 
termanded by the other. In fact, they seemed to lose 
sight of the welfare of the ship in the desire to irritate 
and provoke one another. 

This, to-us, was for a while amusing, but we soon 
found that it might bring us into circumstances which 
would be, to say the least, disagreeable. 

.morning, when we had been out some three weeks, 

it came on to blow,.and at 8 A. M. Mr. Jones com- 

to shorten sail. The fore and main royals were 

quickly stowed, and we stood along quite comfortably 
with the wind a little abaft the beam. 

At 9:30 the wind had increased so much that Mr. Jones 
thought it advisable to take in fiyingiib and foretopgal- 
lantsail. The orders were given, but before a sheet could 
be started, the Captain sprang on deck with a roar, “Mr.. 
Jones, what in h—I are you doing, sir. Don’t you know 
we are homeward bound, and we want all the wind we 
can get.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Mr. Jones, “but I thought it was 
blowing a little too or that fiyingjib 
“Well, sir,” says Captain A—, “the ie can carry 
all she’s got with twice this wind,” and with a curse he 
s' below. Mr. Jones soon st into his room, 
and when he returned on deck we noticed that his eye had 
an ominous glitter. “By G—,” says he, “the old man 
may run the ship under before I offer to take a stitch off 
her.” This was not very cheering to us, but we could do 


About 11 A. M. the wind had increased to a gale. 


Captain A——, drunk as he was, saw that we must | 
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topgallantsail, dow1 filyingjib .an 
topsail. The flyi at 


some trouble, 
on the fi 


iven to take in fore- 


when we came to haul out reef 
il, it was no go. 


luff the ship to the wind, an 
the a Fi 


double reef the fore- .’ 
jib and topgallantsail were stowed with - 


- the ‘camp provisions fell upon Sport. 


Old Sails and myself on the weather yardarm. As I. 
swung myself outside the lift to haul out the ear-ring, I 

glanced back at the maintopgallantsail; the sail stood out 

almost round as a ball, and hard as iron, while the stout 

spruce stick bent like a whip, and every moment seemed 
to be coming over on our heads. We finally secured the 

topsail, furled it and were right glad to once more get 

down on deck. 

In a few moments it was “Ciew up the main to-gallant 
sail,” and after the hardest struggle that I ever remember 
with fluttering canvas the sail was clewed up and furled; 
that is, it was tied up somehow. 

At: seven bells we went to dinner. We had just gath- 
ered round our pea soup and hardtack, when there was a 
report like a cannon, followed by the flapping of torn 
canvas. Running on deck, we found the jib had split and 
was fast whipping away to leeward. As we stood looking 
at the fluttering rags, Bang! came another report. . Turn- 
ing, we saw the maintopsail sheets had parted, leaving 
about a fathom of chain on each clew. Flap! flap! bang! 
bang! crash! and the huge maintopsail thrashed the mast 
and rigging with its chain whips. 

Capt. A. staggered on deck, and after a look aloft or- 
dered the men to furl the maintopsail. . Not a man would 
move. It was death to attempt going up the main rig- 
ging, and we all knew it. 

After cursing the men the Captain reeled below for 
another dram, and we saw no more of him for a while. 
The maintopsail was new and of the best Russia duck, 
and it stood a terrible beating before the fur began ‘to 
fly; but when once the foot of the sail gave way it went 
very fast. 

The afternoon wore slowly away. We were all hud- 
dled on the quarter, watching the tufts of canvas flying 
away to leeward, and cursing the luck that led us to 
ship with a drunken skipper. At 4 P. M. I~ took the 
weather helm, with an ordinary seaman at the lee wheel. 
The bark was now running before the wind under a 
whole foresail and fore stormstaysail. This, with the 
remnant of the maintopsail left, barely sufficed to keep 
her clear of the following seas, which were racing after 
us at a fearful rate. 

As I looked astern and saw the angry waves follow- 
ing us like hungry wolves after their prey, I could not 
help thinking the time was near when we could no longer 
keep clear of them. Their speed was increasing every 
moment, while we were going slower. 

There is no danger in running before a gale as long as 
the ship can carry sail enough to keep out of the way of 
the following seas; but woe to the unlucky craft whom 
the sea overtakes. Many a good ship has been pooped 
by a sea and gone down with all on board. 

I had just told the ordinary at the lee wheel, “Bargie, 
when you feel her stern lift, hold on for your life,” when 
the sea I had been expecting came. Surging high over 
our taffrail, roaring and tumbling like a young Niagara, it 
fell upon our decks. For a few moments it seemed as 
if the ship must go down; but while we were nearly 
smothered by the mass of water on our deck, it proved 
our salvation. The ship was pressed down and her way 
checked. The extra strain split the foresail, easing the 
ship’s head and letting her come to the wind. There was 
no time for thought, but with the instinct of preservation 
we did the only thing that could have saved us. In the 
momentary lull while the ship was wallowing with the 
mountain of water on her decks, we sprang for the miz- 
zenstaysail; a sharp knife clears the gasket, a dozen hands 
haul aft the sheet, and as the water rolls off our deck 
the little bark tosses her head to windward, and we feel 
that we are safe, for a time, at least. 

But I shall never forget that night. None of us could 
sleep, or cared to try. The Captain below in a drunken 
stupor, the Mate as bad, and the vessel in a position 
where human skill could do no more. We sat or stood 
around in silence. Some tried to raise life enough for 
conversation, but failed miserably. Some tried to make 
coffee, but failed in that as well. *Twas a long, weary 
night, but all things have an end, and so, morning came 
at last. The sun rose on a crippled vessel and a demoral- 
ized crew. When daylight came we were able to estimate 
the damage. The foresail, jib and maintopsail in rags. 
The starboard bulwarks between fore and main rigging 
gone, long boat stove, galley swept away, and all on ac- 
count of a drunken skipper. : 

As the sun arose the wind went down, and by 12 M. 
we were once more under way and busy repairing dam- 
ages. I have spent many years at sea and seen many 
severe storms, but was never so completely and’ thor- 
oughly frightened as I was that night on the Meggie. 

S. D. KEenDALt. 

Tarpon Sprincs, Fla. 


s 
Our Chinaman Cook. 

THE first week in September was a memorable one to 
a party of tourists who had just completed a most enjoy- 
able camping tour of the Yellowstone National Park. 
This anes composed of a dozen or more of both 
young and old, had all the necessary equipment and pro- 


. visions for the full comfort and enjoyment of this week 


in Nature’s Wonderland, even to a good-natured China- 
man cook, who was familiarly known as Sport. . 
Sport’s efficiency as a cook and his jolly amiability soon 


_ won for him the good will of the entire camp, especially 


of the younger members, who were much interested in his 

linguistic ability, and often he could be seen as the center 

-of a group of these youngsters earnestly trying to pro- 
nounce words they were trying to teach him. 

Besides his being the camp cook, the duty of guarding 

é@ took great 





pride in this office, and often showed the visi his tent, — 
where the provisions were neatly and carefy! Mored and 
OTe mccueeass: camp, stticigpentsy dk Bakke log, 
necessary camp a nts 
and camp stories were enjoyed every 
tiring. One evening our gui - $8; br 
boxes and barrels, in which provisions ‘had. b stored, 
' and some hungry bear had succeeded in Se 
and told of the night raids often made by bears. To 
; ony. heneinte fears age might Fas nn by- 
earers, he compan _ bears’ would not 
capes tent or molest human being; but if not them- 
molested they only tried to steal meat and other | 


| tomic for the world-worn. 


provisions. ‘The women listened with ears and eyes wide 
open to this illustrated story and cast perturbed glances 
at the tent in which their loved ones were fast asleep. As 
most of the company were tired after the day’s tramping, 
they went early to their tents, the mothers carefully lock- 
ing or tying the tent flaps for the night. The reader can 
imagine how much, after hearing these stories, these lov- 
ing mothers slept that night, with only a tent-wall be- 
tween them and the wilds of beardom. As a natural 
consequence, now and then could be heard, mingling with 
the rumbling of the geysers, a tender, frightened voice: 
“Listen! Something trying to get in. Get up and scare 
it away.” But this tremulous voice would be answered 
only by a groan and a snore from the husband. Then 
the supposed disturbance ceased and all was quiet for a 
short period, 

Sport had retired to his tent earlier than usual and was 
entirely forgotten until the quiet morning air was stirred 
by the Celestial’s cry of distress. A keen-scented and 
hungry bear had successfully located a sack of meat care- 
fully sored away in the Chinaman’s tent and was attempt- 
ing to get it. Not finding an opening in the tent the bear 
soon made one to his own convenience by ripping a long 
slit in one side with his sharp claws. The opening made 
at the proper place, a large paw was inserted and grabbed 
the sack of meat. The noise of the ripping tent partly 
aroused the sleeping Chinaman, and when he saw the 
sack of meat disappearing through the opening he im- 
mediately grasped the situation, and with the howl of a 
Comanche Indian also grasped the other end of the sack. 
Then occurred a most thrilling and unique contest or 
tug-of-war of bear vs. Chinaman. The sack gave way 
and: the contest was of short duration. The bear was 
evidently as badly scared as his yellow adversary, and 
compromised on half,.taking only one ham and hurriedly 
disappearing. 

‘When the aroused campers reached the scene of the 
catastrophe nothing could be seen but a much bewildered 
Chinaman holding a torn sack and dejectedly viewing the 
remains of the conflict, and gesticulating wildly in the 
direction of his retreating adversary. 

The soldiers on guard in the Park reported next day 
that the cries of distress had been heard in their camp, 
half a mile distant. Sport’s familiar twang was known to 
them, and asked him why he holloed so loud. “Me 
no wantee him takee mleat,” he said. And when asked 
if he was scared, “No, no, me no scaree; me scaree him,” 
was the reply. 

It was with the pride of a conquering gladiator that 
next morning Sport showed the evidence of his night’s 
adventure. ot one member of the company missed 
hearing the exciting story, illustrated by the torn tent and 
the Chinese dialect, and succeeding visitors were equally 
sure to hear the tale from our efficient cook and faithful 
defender of the camp larder. A, H. AmMBROsE. 

ILuino!s, 


“Pleasure in the Pathless Woods.” 


In every issue of the Forest AND STREAM we read ac- 
counts of many outings, and these are enjoyed by even 
the stay-at-homes and the couldn’t-get-offs. Those who 
were doomed to remain behind are carried by~ these 
graphic accounts back te piny woods:and sedgy lakes and 
trackless swamps; and the many happy hours spent there 
in pure and healthful sports. Visions of the big bag of mal- 
lards, or the stately stag that fell before one’s true Mim, or 
the long string of beauties that tried his bamboo, pass - 
in kaleidoscopic review before the mind’s eye of the man 
who has ever “been there.” Unfortunately for them- 
selves, there are a great many who can find no pleasure 
in these outings, and can’t see what others can find in 
them. Time was, but is no more, when the man who had 
been out a day with his dog and gun or rod and bait 
bucket generaly tried to sneak in the back way, as if 
he had been guilty of some disreputable act. To-day some 
of our best men love the sport, and the number is in- 
creasing fast. The pulpit, the halls of Congress, the 
White House, all have their advocates, who will unblush- 
ingly tell you how much they love the sport of rod and 
gun and rambles over marsh and meadow, in the swamp 
or through the virgin forest in quest of fur, fin, and 
feather. 

The true sportsman does not measure his sport by tlie 
weight of his bag; he can find pleasure in pursuit as well 
as in possession. A jaunt in the fields in the early fall, 
when the air is crisp and so refreshing after the long and 
depressing heat of summer, making the blood course 
through the veins as though the elixir of life had been 
injected into them—how you enjoy it! How you enjoy 
watching your registered pointer or setter- coursing over 
the ground. Suddenly he becomes as rigid as if carved 
of stone; you work up to him, and look with all your 
eyes, but you can’t locate Bob White and his family, so 
cleverly are they hidden in the brown stubble. You walk 
into them, and with a great whirr they rise; you let go 
with both barrels and see a right and left go down, and 
your dog soon has them retrieved. 

Or you rise at early morn, take your minnow bucket 
and fly-book, and are off to some cool and shady stream, 
where you know the wary trout lies. You tempt his ap- 
petite ‘with a: fine steelback; but perhaps he doesn’t seem 
to want that. Then you try to lure him from his haunt 
with some sandy fly, and at last you succeed. Like an 
arrow he flies to the alluring bait. He discovers his 
mistake, but, alas, too late. He makes the reel sing and 
bends the rod like a coach whip in his efforts to get away; 
but in the end tackle and science land him. 

These are healthful and restful sports. You come home 
with a better and healthier appetite than a dozen bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla can give, and you don’t need any 
of-the pepsins to, aid digestion, nor opiates to lull you to 


sleep. 

The pleasures of camp life are ee i= tare the 
genial companionship, e pure air, the refreshing sleep, 
and rest for the entire system. ese are Nature’s own 
C There is pleasure in the 
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' leaps from the waters in pursuit of its prey, and the © 


glint of the sun on its glistening scales; in the splash of 
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the oars as they dip in the limpid waves, the whispering 
of the leaves, the curling smoke of the camp-fires, the 
stillness of the woods, that pervades all like the wooings 
of a pure and gentle spirit. 

“These are some of the reasons that sportsmen can 
adduce to prove that man and nature are akin.” In the 
stillness of the vast forest one seems nearer to his Creator 
than in the busy streets of the city; one feels his littleness; 
he sees how the Creator in his mysterious ways provides 
for all of these, his children, and loses not sight of any. 
It puts one in a frame of mind to be at peace with all 
the world. The nerve-racking race for the almighty dol- 
lar is off ior a while. There is surcease from the demands 
of fashion. You come back from the woods a better man 
morally and physically. There is a spring in your step, a 
tan on your cheek, a sparkle in your eye that. none of the 
much-advertised patent medicines nor your doctor’s pre- 
scriptions can give you. A week in the woods beats a 
month at the popular watering places. The more of 
nature’s tonic you take the less need you have for the 
M. D. C. L. Braprey. 

TENNESSEE. 


The Origin of Dixie. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been greatly interested in the statements of Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Mather about the production of Dixie 
by Dan Emmett in 1859. 

There can be no doubt that he brought out the song 
with Bryant’s minstrels in that year; but was not the 
song built upon something older, perhaps even antedat- 
ing “Coal-Black Rose” and “Old Zip Coon’? The 
name “Dixie’s Land” was certainly known to Mr. 
Mather in 1840. And I have some personal recollections 
which will scarcely go on all fours with any other sup- 
position. First, I seem to remember the verses about 
“Old Mistress Married Will the Weaver,” and “Simmon 
Seed and Sandy Bottom” as in an old song book that 
in the forties I much preferred to Milton, which, at the 
éame time, we parsed at school. Next, I have a very 
clear recollection of the public performance which gave 
Dixie its vogue just at the time when secession grew into 
an actual issue, and thus accidentally led to its adoption 
as the Southern national air. It certainly was not the 
performance by Bryant’s minstrels-in 1859, but it was 
its introduction into a play called the “Japanese Em- 
bassadors,” brought out at one of the leading theaters on 
Broadway about June, 1860. 

In this*play a bogus Japanese Embassy is requested 
to sing a Japanese song, and they sing Dixie. I hap- 
pened to come to New York about this time, and was 
much with a relative, then living there, who was much 
older, and who was himself the greatest amateur on 
the violin I have ever met and with the most extensive 
repertoire. He certainly took me to see the Japanese 
Embassador expressly to hear Dixie, which he evidently 
thought the gem of the play; and my recollection. ofthe 
matter is that the very cream of the joke lay in the fact 
that Dixie was such an old, old song. I think I can re- 
member his saying that he had known it very many 
years before. 

Yet I know that recollections of forty. years are not 
infallible upon points no more exciting and important 
than the age of a song or the book in which it was first 
seen, oat am prepared to admit my memory at fault 
if definite evidence can be produced. And it seems to 
me that the evidence of the person who wrote the play 
of the Japanese Embassador ought to settle it. He will 
probably know whether he borrowed a recent produc- 
tion of Bryant’s minstrels, or whether he revived_a very 
old song. Surely some reader of Forest AND STREAM 
in New York city can get access to theatrical records 
and find who wrote the Japanese Embassador and who 
played in it, and can perhaps run this question down. 
The difficulty of doing so will increase every year, and 
it ought to be done soon. 

I think the old slave holder near New York, whose 
name is perpetuated, was not named Dixie, but Dix. 
His land naturally was Dix’s land, regardless of the spell- 


ing. 

fi was this play beyond all doubt which suddenly and 
quickly started all New York city Dixie-mad. Surely 
many others besides myself must remember the play and 
the quickly following popularity of the tune. From the 
city it spread everywhere like a conflagration. On Aug. 
10 I sailed for California and Oregon by the Isthmus. 
Dixie had gone but a steamer or two ahead of me, and it 
became a regular joke with the passengers to hear it 
whistling, playing and singing at Aspinall, Panama, 
Acapulco, San Francisco, Portland and even at Victoria. 

It struck the South in the fervor of the politics which 
led up to secession, and by chance the spirited air was 
already married in the chorus to words which exactly 
suited the temper of the people. No Southern poet or 
orator with a month to try in could have produced 
words to fit and express the burning sentiment of those 
days all through the South half as well as the accidental 


i ; 
uaee “In Dixie’s Land I'll take my stand 


To live and die in Dixie.” 


Those two lines of the chorus were the whole of the 
song to the South. All the rest was mere frame to the 
picture, and cut ‘no figure, except perhaps the single 
line, ( Es 

“Dixie’s land is a land of cotton, 
which identified the locality, Ambitious poets in plenty 
offered new and pariotic verses, but no one would have 
them, and “Will the Weaver” still holds the fort. Nat- 
urally the air became a favorite on all special political 
oceasions, and having been given a prominent place at 
the inauguration of President Davis in Montgontery, it 
was afterward always considered as the national air 

f the South. : . 
. Whoever wrote the “Japanese Embassadors” is the 
patty responsible. But for him it ‘might have been 
“Bonnie blue flag” or gl any other old tune, and 

is what did the business. 
the chorus Peek ee 





A second edition of the April number of the Game Laws in 
Brief and Woodcraft Magazine is now printing and will be ready 
immediately. 





-down this way,-contain a photograph or two. 


More about the Great Eye Theory. 


Or the Eye Theory of Greatness. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Yours in reference to Mr. Kephart’s statement that “the 
eyes of a man and the hog are the only ones which do 


not shine in the dark,” and my statement that “the eye of - 


an animal subjectéd to a certain light dilates and mag- 
nifies the terror in the inspiring object,” and inquiring 
if “the university extension lecturers, the presumed source 
of our respective propositions, said afything about the 
dilation of the pupil of the eye of the fisherman in his 
long, lingering gaze upon the big one that gets away,” 
came duly to hand. 

Three inspiring questions are presented for reply. First, 
where did Mr. Kephart get his information? Second, 
can’t a fellow contrive.a way to cast discredit, doubt and 
contumely upon the discoveries of.a rival investigator? 
Third, about the eye of the fisherman. 

With the system born of a philosophic mind, I take up 
the last question first. Your happy suggestion is, I be- 
lieve, the first rational explanation of this phenomenon in 
the spiritual world. Here were men of renowned pro- 
bity in all ages obviously fibbing scandalously about the 
size of the fish that broke the leader or tore out the hook, 
and, until you spoke, the world could only look upon the 
spectacle as a psychic mystery, and upon you, their 
prophet, as, so to speak, the father of liars! In the light 


of our joint discovery the veil of suspicion is lifted from . 


the fishermen, your people, and, incidentally, though re- 
luctantly, from yourself. Henceforth we stand forth upon 
a probative equality with money changers, Lizzie boys 
and all other benighted creatures who do not fish, It 
only remains for some of the mere painstaking drudges 
of science (Kephart will do) to accurately determine the 
degree of dilation. Supplied with this information, which 
may appropriately be called “Sir Horace Kephart’s Bi- 
Visual Theorem,” proper deduction may be made of the 
optical illusion, either by the fisherman on the spot or by 
the man with the blue pencil in the Forest anD STREAM 
office. For a while it might be better to leave this to be 
done at the Forest AND STREAM end, until the fishermen 
and the people become used to the discovery and faith is 
restored. 

I now take up the first two question, as to Mr. Kep- 
hart’s discovery. Let us first examine his method of 
reasoning in arriving at the result announced. 
that the eyes of man and the hog do not shine at night, 
is it not clear that if he arrived at the discovery as to the 
one kind of eyes by scientific experiment, he reached the 
conclusion as to the eyes of the other animal by analogy? 
Wherein does this analogy consist? What subtle process 
of thought—what range of experience, either of his fel- 
low creatures or of the other creatures—prompted or sug- 
gested this? The Rev. Sam Jones alleges a distinct line 
of demarkation between the two. He says that while a 
hog, when he grabs an ear of corn, will shell some of. it 
for the chickens as he runs off, man does not shell any; 
he takes it all. 

As to any element of scientific investigation which may 
have entered into the supposed discovery, I wish to ask 
Mr. Kephart in all candor whether he did not pursue 
such investigations in a swamp down in Arkansas; and if 
so, whether the hog in mind was not on the ground, and 
the scientist astride a limb of a tree at an altitude deter- 
mined with scientific accuracy and attained with the fierce 
zeal of the enthusiastic searcher after truth? If so, we 
have in the point of view thus disclosed a possible solu- 
tion of the whole question. The eyes shine, when they 
do shine, in terror; but was that hog in terror when it 
ran him up that sapling Surely not. He was doing it 
for pure sport, and the mind can easily picture the two 
of them, Mr. Kephart as above described, and the hog 
with his front feet scratching the bark, and see which is 
having’ fun and which is only having a little vacation. 
Suppose the conditions were reversed, and that Mr. Kep- 
hart had chased the hog up the tree; would not he have 
had the laugh on the hog? And would he have had any 
cause for anger? 

It appears, therefore, from whatever standpoint we as- 
sume the discovery to have emanated, there is something 
to be said in opposition to it. Of course Mr. Kephart can 
come back at me and tear my discovery to pieces, or try 
to; but I really do not see how he can do so. The beauty 
about my assertion is that it has the inherent perfection 
of exact scientific discovery. It cannot be disproved; at 
least only by the animals themselves, and they, so far as 
I have heard, are on the side of the affirmative. 

GroRGE KENNEDY. 


That Boy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My friend the Adirondack boy has got a camera—one 
of the old film style—which knocked around the house 
for years unused, and just the kind for a lad to monkey 
with and fit up for plates as this one was, if he has that 
turn of mind. I told him he could take it on one con- 





‘dition; that he send me a picture once in a while. Oc- 


casionally he remembers, and his letters, when oy: moe 

ne o 
you and your readers 
t a backwoods boy, of 
He tore off the sides 


these came last week, and possibl 
may be interested to.see exactly w 
average pert, in spirits, looks like. 
of.the picture, so there is no telling what was there, but 
it does not matter... This boy is a fair hunter, fisherman 
and all-round woodsman. e still-hunts the varying 
hare in winter with success, and is quick to capture trout 
in brook, pond or creek. is school work is in due pro- 


‘portion. The letter that accompanied the picture runs 


impart oe. Soles; 
“Shame has driven me to write, I amino good, or I 
would have written long ago. Better late than never (bet- 
ter.never laté, } so T’ll write a line for luck, We 
are in for a week’s vacation—Teachers’ Institute and all 
itaygieey, Eves seeanes an Seliornen coyaty: the Seve 
breathes freer. girls have 

got to ta them to their boarding houses (not T this 
“The leaves are just peeping out of their buds and 

robins and other birds are carrying grass and stuff 
their nests, It is well to have it spring again. I’ve 


‘ 


ER 


In saying * 


a. couple of woodchucks so faf, and some muskrats. 
Tapert two dollar an’ a half mink. above the trestle. I 
took a treble fish hook, small size, baited it with raw 
beef, strung out like a worm, and poured fish oil on it. 
Fixed the spring pole so it lifted down instead of up. 
That drowned the minks quick. I wanted to catch some 
skunks, too, only I’m afraid the school teachers and trus- 
tees and all the folks wouldn’t like it. 

“Say, don’t. tell my folks, because they would worry; 
but three or four weeks ago, while Clarence Crabb and | 
were yes to go up under the trestle to the traps, the 
nose of the boat went out behind the big rock there, 
ners the current and flopped us over at a hit-in-the- 
head gait. Of course we had to swim from the middle of 
the river to shore. There were cakes of ice floating 
along, and where I crawled out I dug my fingers into a 





THAT BOY. 
. 


snowbank. I wouldn’t have missed the fun for anything. 
All the damage was a lost chair and shrunk suits of 
clothes. It wasn’t very cold. 

“Gene Farnham and I went to the Plains, where I got 
my wildcat a year ago, after arbutus, on last Sunday. We 
got grape baskets full of the little sweet sweeters. 

“You know how they grow—way down under the 
leaves, with the moles and worms—but look like stars in 
bunches when you dig them up. Wake robins are begin- 
ning to be out in full bloom, and hepaticas and spring 
beauties are all over in the shaded woods. Of course there 
are ponds of bluets forming all over along the river flats. 
Some of the boys and girls are planting beds of pansies 
so they can have button-hole bouquets, and be regular 

dudes, I guess I’d need several bouquets. 

“Now, say. It is most time for bass fishing, and I’m 
going to try my luck. I wish you'd sort of see about 
some tackle, of which I haven't any to speak of—actually 
a piece of chalk-line, and hooks 3in. long. Think of that 
for fish weighing a pound!” 

With camera, rod and guns, boats, school and efferves- 
cent spirits and chums, what can’t a boy do? 


Raymonp S. Spears. 
New York City. 


The Old Desk. 


It’s very old, and very shabby; and it’s all inked up 
with spilled and spattered ink, and there are here and 
there dabs of mucilage from a knocked-over bottle; and 
in the center, on one edge, is the gap where some cheer- 
ful friend whiled away the minutes by whittling at the 
wood, to discover whether it was solid or veneer. He 
found out, but has never had another chance to gouge 
this particular desk. 

Many letters come to the old desk, best of all those that 
gossip of the field and the forest and the waters. If one 
were privileged to look over the shoulder of the man who 
sits at the desk, he would find in these letters an open 
book of nature and human nature—a combination that is 
of never failing, never monotonous, never ending interest. 
Let us thus read some of the letters. 


The Comradery of the Field. 


How strong. it is and all pervading many of us have 
found by experience. There is a testimony to it, in a 
letter from an Ohio correspondent: “I am sick, as I 
wrote you before. Last fall I went out on a camp hunt in 
hope of being benefited, and I was. My principal occu- 
pation was to sit on a log; and I found it a great art 
to do it well. I was out four weeks, and got one shot at a 
deer and killed it—first and only one of my life. I find 
the heart of a sportsman always open to a fellow, especial- 
ly if the fellow is sick. any a time have the tears 
come to my. eyes, caused by offers of help to better sport 
oo who were strangers, but brother sportsmen after 











Earth Sculpture. 


The Putnams have recently published a work writter 
by Professor .Geike on “‘Earth Sculpture, or the Origin 
of. Land Forms,” in which is described the agency of 
water in its various forms, and other agencies in fashion- 
ing the earth’s surface into the many forms we see about 
us, mountain and hill, plain and valley, river courses and 
shore lines, in the larger aspect; and the thousand and 
one varied details which present themselves on closer 
view. This branch of geology is one well worth our 
attention, for. with some knowledge even slight of the 
general principles, we may find abundant opportunity to 
study out their applications in particular instances, and 
thus to discover the secrets of processes by which 
the physical characteristics of the country we are in have 
been produced. The more the sportsman—shooter or 
angler—knows of geology, botany, ornithology, the richer 
is the store of entertainment and enjoyment opened to 
him in his outings. 

But the man at the desk has been reminded of Profes- 
sor Geik 6 aries Uy. Sols. pert @.a.leties which has come 
to the desk from As. Forest AND STREAM 
readers may remember, Coahoma holds the sangortant 
pasition of chief engineer in: eof one of the Missis-. 
sippi: River levee districts ;.and he knows about the 
earth sculpturing by the Father of Waters would fill a 
bagk..sieh st. sapere Pe: Baul: we sroeli sll isn to, pend. 

the letter; he writes from Clarksdale, Miss., under 
date of April 27: a'3 te ‘ 


= ~ a 








May 13, 1899.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





“The woods are very green here now, the corn and 
cotton are coming up, and the Bob Whites are pairing off. 
T am now listening to the whistling of half a dozen birds 
in sound of my office, and a few minutes ago I saw one a 
few yards from my window, sitting on the root of a 
tree on top of an Indian mound that has a church on 
it, that is in close proximity to my building. 

“This mound, which is covered with green grass and 
shaded by large trees, together with my office building, 
are situated immediately on the bank of Sunflower River, 
which here has a channel 700 or 8o0oft. wide, and over 
soft. deep, while the stream that runs through the middle, 
at the bottom of the valley, is perhaps 4oft. wide and 
4ft. deep, showing an enormous excess of channel capac- 
ity over the requirements of the storm water carried. 
The explanation is that the stream formerly had its ‘head’ 
half a mile north of here, where it was a natural outlet 
from a bend of the Mississippi River, which was ‘cut 
off’ from the parent stream several centuries ago, be- 
came a lake some twenty-five miles long and ‘horse- 
shoe’ shaped, and later became terra firma by filling up 
gradually with sediment, and now consists of forest and 
fields. The large channel capacity of the Sunflower, so 
near its head, was created by the great volume of over- 
flow water from the Mississippi in flood times; that 
water being now cut off by levees on the bank of the 
river twelve miles to the westward. 

“This valley is occupied by large trees and clothed 
with grass, down to the margin of the stream, and has 
quite a park-like appearance. 

“In looking from my office window, I can easily fancy 
that I am in a mountainous region, looking across a 
stream at the foot of one mountain to the rising slope of 
another beyond, a remarkable illusion for this flat 
country. ” “CoaHOMA.” 





New Jersey’s Ancient Game Supply. 


The old narratives of exploration here in America in 
the early days, and the histories of the first settlements 
are perfect mines of ForEsT AND STREAM lore. Here is 
a suggestive picture of New Jersey conditions in the times 
when there were only red men to hunt the game. It 
comes from a New Jersey correspondent, Louis E. 
Meeker, who writes: 

In looking over a history of Elizabeth, N. J., I came 
across some very interesting information in regard.to the 
early game and fish supply, and as it refers particularly 
to the regions covered by the wings and ramifications of 
Mr. Mather’s net, I will quote a passage or two from a 
letter published therein and written in 1661: 

‘Marvelous plenty in all kinds of food, excellent vene- 
son, Elkes very great and large. All kinds of land and 
sea foule that are naturally in Europe are here in great 
plenty, * * * the sea and rivers abounding with ex- 
cellent fat and wholesome fish.” 

Denton also writes in part, 1670: “And how prodigal, 
if I may so say, hath nature been to furnish the country 
with all sorts of wilde beasts and fowle, which everyone 
hath an interest in and may hunt at his pleasure. Where 
besides the pleasure of hunting he may furnish his house 
with excellent fat venison, turkeys, geese, heath hens, 
cranes, swans, duck, pidgeons and the like; and wearied 
with that, he may go fishing where the rivers are so fur- 
nished that he may supply himself with fish before he 
can leave off the recreation.” 

The passage above quoted, “which everyone hath an 
interest,” etc., might be taken as a text for a sermon on 
game protection and preservation, for to have an inter- 
est in does not mean to kill everything in sight; although 
at that early period he could not have meant more than 
that the game and fish were the common property of the 
settlers whenever they could get them. The above shows 
what the country contiguous to New York once was. 
Now only a mere fragment is left, and is to be found only 
by those who know just when and where to go to get it. 

Louts E, MEEKER. 





In Colorado. 


As for the texts for sermons, one finds them every- 
where, and we need not go back to the old chronicles to 
discover conditions of superabounding game plenitude in 
districts now either wholly barren or where the remaining 
supply, must be preserved, if it shall be preserved at all, 
by the untiring efforts of those who have the wisdom to 
appreciate the situation and the public spirit and grit to 
provide the remedy. The West is making wonderful 
strides in game protective sentiment and system. The 
ForEST AND STREAM has had much to say of the new“ 
Colorado game law. Here is an opinion about it from 
the pen of one whose opinions in such things are worth 
recording; and from a letter written by Mr. Wm. N 
Byers, of Denver, we quote: 

I think we have a pretty good game and fish law— 
that is, it is progressive, and that encourages us to hope 
that we may some day get proper and efficient legislation. 

We have had a light flight of water fowl this season. 
I. have not seen.a flock of geese, and but few ducks. The 
small birds are very abundant and very busy building 
their nests. 

I have no matured plans yet for the mountains this 
season, but expect to get there for some time—the more 
the better. _The Jast. winter has been the most severe I 
have ever seen here, and it was my fortieth. Weather 
very fine now and vegetation coming on well. 

THE N AT THE Desk. 





Aad May He Enjoy It as Long. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed find sub- 
scription for Forest Anp Stream for three years. I was for many 
years a subscriber, but the past two years I have not been. But 
I have a grandson, aged twelve years, and as he was looking 
over some Forest anv Streams of 1888, he made the request that 
I again take the paper. I do it now, as a birthday present to him. 
And may he enjoy the same as the old man has done. 

. jouw T. Baresuan. 
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— Patayal Fistory. 
Man and Brute. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been much interested in the arguments pro and 
con on the question of the reasoning powers of the lower 
animals. The very able contribution of Hermit in your 
last number is especially interesting. It appears to me 
that Mr. Wade falls short of the truth in one direction, 
while Hermit is perhaps a little too emphatic-in the 
other, though to my apprehension, the latter has much 
the better of the argument. It occurs to me that before 
these two warriors couched their lances for such a reso- 
lute tilt against one another, it would have been well 
had the issue been more clearly defined. What consti- 
tutes “reasoning powers” in any kind of animal, man in- 
cluded? How is this function of the brain to be described 
in exact terms? 

I believe the test of the exercise of reason lies in the 
syllogism. Man says, “If I drink this champagne I will 
surely have a headache, as champagne invariably gives 
me headache. I would enjoy nich pleasure from the 
champagne, but the headache must be avoided; ergo, I 
will not drink the champagne.” 

Dog says, “I see a rabbit! What a jolly time I would 
have chasing that rabbit! But my master invariably gets 
angry with me when I chase rabbits. His anger must 
be avoided; ergo, I will not chase the rabbit.” 

Measured by this test, it seems that the operations of 
the man’s brain and the dog’s are exactly identical. 
aa the dog exercises the powers of reason. 

.e'€ : 

In India, elephants have been employed to pick up 
heavy hewn timbers from a promiscuous pile, carry them 
some little distance and then stack them up in regular 
order. Here a still more complex syllogism is brought 
into play, which it-is unnecessary to analyse. 

An observer in India relates that he once saw 4n ele- 
phant approach a fence of bamboo pickets and break off 
the end of one. He then felt of the ruptured end of the 
fragment he had secured, and not suiting his purpose it 
was cast aside and another selected. This one stood 
the test, and the observer, curious to see what use would 
be made of the picket, was much interested to see the 
elephant reach under his abdominal region and detach 
an “elephant leach” that he was unable to reach with his 
proboscis. Here a plain syllogism is indicated. 

I once saw Mr. Rooney, a noted chimpanzee in the 
Cincinnati Zoo, insert a stick into the lock of his cage 
door, endeavoring to use it as a key. 

I also saw an old monkey in one of the cages holding 
out a bit of rag with one hand between the bars of his 
cage, inviting the spectators to seize it, and when, the 
attempt was made the rag was withdrawn with great 
suddenness, and the adventurous hand was as suddenly 
seized by the other hand of the monkey, with very 
evident enjoyment on his part. This game was kept 
up until interrupted by the keeper. 

It seems evident that in all these cases the brain 
process that we call “reasoning” was employed, the 
syllogism being clearly discernible. But the varieties of 
animals whose brain organisms are developed to this 
extent are quite limited. The reasoning faculties of the 
horse and cat, for example, are much more circumscribed 
than those of the animals above mentioned. In their 
cases, however, the syllogism in its simplest form ap- 
pears as a feature in the process of ratiocination, though 
the premise is often mistaken. A rather vicious pet cat 
bit the writer severely on the hand with slight provoca- 
tion. A severe whipping was immediately administered, 
the cat being unable to escape from the room. A recon- 
cilement took place after a short lapse of time. The 
following day the same thing occurred, but the cat 
escaped from the room during the. castigation. After 
that the cat was as ready to bite as before; but could 
never again be induced to enter that particular room, 
evidently associating the whipping with his presence in 
that room. 

The writer's well-trained and docile buggy horse would 
always draw the empty buggy through a gate at. word 
of command when. held open for the purpose; but on 
one occasion when he ran a wheel against the gate post 
a little unpleasantness arose between horse and master. 
After that he could never be relied on to draw the 
vehicle through the open gate, but would turn aside into 
the woods or field. As in the case of the cat, the horse 
had not sufficient perspicacity to associate the true cause 
with the more impressive effect, but assumed a wrong 
cause. Still, a syllogism was present in the brain work- 
ing in both cases. 

There is a regular gradation of mental capacity, from 
the highest type of human development, down through 
a long diminishing series to the lowest; and the same 
gradation follows on down through the animal series, 
the diminution of mental power keeping exact pace with 
the diminishing complexity of brain organism, and this 
with very limited dependence upon mere volume or 
weight of brain matter; just as one electric motor of 
given weight and very complex construction will de- 
velop much greater power than another of the same 
weight, but with coarser wire and fewer convolutions. 

e brain organism of the typical Afro-American is 
much less complex than that of the Caucassian. The 
former cbpieciatly lacks the faculty of precision. Take 
an average Southern plantation negro; give him a 12-in. 
rule and tell him to cut half‘a dozen sticks each 15in. 
long. ‘ It' will be safe to wager that not one of them will 
be exactly of that length; nor even very near to it. It 
is asserted that a greater difference in brain organism 
exists between’ the African bushmen and the European 
thar between the chimpanzee and the bushman. 

Much has been said about the “missing link” between 
man and the Simian raée. It has occutred to the writer 
than there is ‘no ground ‘between them ‘upon which 





an intermediate type could stand. As soon as the as- 
cending animal, was at the head of the evolution 
procession, eda point ‘where he could communi- 


reached a. 
te his ideas by"®''spoken language, he made an im- 
meaburable bound “away fromthe animal that could 
not talk, leaving a wide gap between, 








- The non-speaking animal, barring a limited line of in- 

herited instincts, gained but little knowledge from his 
parents. but had -to rely for his stock of’ informatio 
upon his individual experiences. ; - 

On the other hand, the speaking animal began his 
career equipped with knowledge derived from the ac- 
cumulated experiences of his ancestors. So he was much 
further along at the beginning of his individual career 
than the former was at the end of his. Moreover; the 
free interchange of ideas through the medium of lan- 
guage was a powerful stimulus to the further develop- 
ment of brain organism in a seemingly endless process, 
whereas the brain development of the non-speaking ani- 
mal long ago reached its limit, and stayed there. 

The brain process that we call “reason” as between man 
and the higher animals at least appears to be a matter 
of degree only, with an intimate relation between its 
physiological and mental aspects. 

That which is loosely called “instinct” and which may 
be briefly defined as inherited mental impulse, runs along 
as an undercurrent beneath the reasoning stratum :of 
the more intelligent animals, including man, and even 
among those most highly developed, reason is occasion- 
ally dethroned temporarily, and instinct resumes its 
sway. 

It is impossible to say at what point in the chain of 
animal development the rudiments of reason begin to 
overlie the pre-existing instinct. It is exceedinly diffi- 
cult to exactly define the boundary line between instinct 
and reason. In a tentative effort I should express the 
difference in these terms: 

Instinct is an involuntary, inherited, impulse, slowly 
augmented by persisting experience through many gen- 
erations, excited in the individual by a repetition of the 
same experience that, having persisted through former 
generations, established its dormant machinery in his 
brain organism. 

Reason is a self-evolved mental process, growing out 
of the more highly developed brain organisms in the 
instinct stage, the exciting cause being new experience, at 
first purely objective, but gradually merging into the 
subjective or self-contemplating and abstract, with in- 
creasing complexity of brain organism due to reaction- 
ary influences. See? CoaHOMA. 


The Dreadful Santer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The other day I was talking with Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam, who is the most persistent and painstaking zoolo- 
gist in America, about the wonderful accessions to our 
list of mammals during the past twenty-five years. Their 
name is legion. 

Dr. Merriam has crossed and traversed nearly every 
State west of the Rockies on horseback, and has himself 
discovered innumerable new species and sub-species of 
rodents and mustelidz, to say nothing of other creatures 
classed and unclassed, which fill up the notable indices 
of his collection. Many of these mammals are restricted 
to circumscribed geographical areas, and are local in 
their characteristics; but they differ so much in structure, 
size, habitat, sex peculiarities, and mutations of pelage 
that the consociation of naturalists readily accepts and 
recognizes them as variants, and labels accordingly 
(agreeably to the law of nomenclature) with the best ap- 
proved Latin, which same being a dead language, is not 
only appropriate to defunct specimens, but favorable to 
cognomial uniformity. A scientific term means but one 
thing the world over, while a popular expression or syn- 
onym means perhaps one thing in a certain locality and 
in another two or three; and possibly nothing at all. 
For example, a gopher in New England is a chipmunk; 
in Minnesota a prairie rodent belonging to the Sciuride, 
or squirrels; in Florida a tortoise, and in Arkansas a 
snake. Scientific designation can alone determine which 
is referred to. 

That the methods of the scientists are preferable to the 
loose vernacular of the hunters and wood rangers is 
proven by the difficulties which continually arise among 
laymen to identify creatures by the several names which 
are applied to them. Besides, the provincial names all 
the while change with the times and places of their usage, 
more surely than the nomenclature of the savans. A 
practical illustration is the recent attempt to discover the 
origin and significance of the word “sinnaker,” as ap- 
plied to a variety of swamp bears in sections of North 
Carolina, and so happily traced to the Iroquois Indians 
by the natural history editor of Forest AND STREAM in 
one of its recent issues, thereby impressing upon the flip- 
pant and captious the conviction that names which often 
appear absurdly grotesque to the general observer are 
media of communication between ren who are quite as 
wise as some other men, but educated in a different school, 
and should therefore command respect. 

Right in line with this thesis comes the word Santer, a 
North Carolina synonym for panther in that section of 
the State to which the last colonists of Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh migrated from Roanoke Island in 1587-8, now em- 
bracing Mechlenburgh and the adjacent counties. The 
names of the 117 men and women who were eventually 
absorbed into the tribe of Croatan Indians inhabiting that 
location have been retained by families until this day, 
through four centuries, and which likewise have many of 
their traits, habits and religious beliefs and practices; so 
that it is obvious enough’ that santer is a mispronuncia- 
tion of the English word panther, which the Indians could 
not master any easier than the craftsmen on Solomon’s 
Temple could the test word shibboleth, or a Chinaman 
the incorrigible barbarian letter R. 

Santers are not numerous in that region, but they occur 
frequently enough to be a dreaded reality and not a myth. 
Indeed occasional specimens are found throughout the 
entire mountain region and foothills of the Appalachian 
chain, and only last July, in 1808, one was ravaging the 
hog-pens of Jackson county, in the Loxaway country, 
where I was zstivating. 

Another interesting terror whose identity the mountain 
men seem not to be sure of, is what I believe to be the 
wolverine, glutton, carcajon, or Indian devil, as it is re- 
spectively designated in diverse parts of its habitat. Fred 
Mather descri its appearance and habits most minute- 
ly and correctly in his sketch of the French trapper An- 
toine Gardapee, in “Men I Have Fished With.” Some 


credulous people believe it to be identical with the Gyas- 
ticutus, but we leave that for the folk lore. In evidence of 
its presence in the Piedmont region of North Carolina, 
the Charlotte Observer made mention last February that 
some kind of large animal, something like the santer, 
which played such havoc with the dogs in Gredell county 
some years ago, “was killing dogs on Goose Creek, in 
the adjoining county of Union. And it adds: “The ani- 
mal in question is certainly not the santer, for we have 
information from Mebane, Alamance county, of the ap- 
pearance of this fright-inspiring animal there. ‘Its color,’ 
says our correspondence, ‘is dark, its body is long and 
slim; so, also, is its tail; its ears are sharp; feet long and 
armed with great claws. It fears not the face of man, 
but comes boldly into his very yard, fights the dogs, pur- 
sues them even under the house, slays puppy-dogs, de- 
vours poultry, eats calves alive and gnaws the old cow’s 
hoofs off. orrible tracks mark the.earth, and the night 
reverberates with its cry. Traps avail nothing. Cunning 
hunters come from near and far, but he smiles at their 
attempts to. hunt him down. Benighted pedestrians flee 
for their lives. In short, terror reigns.’ ” 

Both animals are unquestionably unpleasant living facts. 
Possibly our correspondents in the old North State can 
identify the last named as surely as we think we have done 
the santer. CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Strange Invaders. 


Wirutn the last few years there has been quite an in- 
vasion of armadillos in this part of Texas. They seem to 
have suddenly taken a notion to extend their range from 
the prickly pear country in the southwestern part of the 
State. Until a few years ago they were quite an unknown 
animal here, but early.in the nineties we began to hear of 
them occasionally, and in 1892 our hounds introduced us 
to one on the head of the Sabinal River. In ’95 we 
caught one at the ranch, and since then they have in- 
creased so fast that they are now as common as opos- 
sums, if not more so. 

Although they wear a heavy coat of mail, armadillos 
are not well provided with weapons of offense. They 
have ao teeth worth mentioning, and their stout claws 
are better adapted for agricultural than military purposes. 
In disposition they are peaceable and confiding, and if 
they make an occasional raid on a melon or tomato 
patch, they more than compensate for any damage they 
do in a garden by the constant war they carry on against 
grubs and insects of all kinds. Even as the skunk places 
so much reliance on his defensive battery that he will 
scarcely take the trouble to get out of one’s way, so does 
the armadillo rely upon its coat of mail, and I have known 
one, after being es and rolled over by a dog, to 
run a few yards to the next little thicket and calmly re- 
sume its occupation of rooting about among the fallen 
leaves. Their.armor is a very efficient protection, and 
dogs as a rule don’t hurt them much, as their teeth slip 
off the armed plates, and they can’t get a good hold. 
Some dogs, however, learn to turn them over and get at 
the soft spots, in which case they kill them easily. 

When deer hunting last November we used often to 
find them late in an evening, rooting and scratching 
about among the rocks, and dead leaves, and as I wanted 
to find out what they lived on I slipped up to within a 
few feet of one one day and watched him for half an 
hour or more. He was evidently after ants or their 
pupz, probably both. He would turn over the little rocks 
with his nose and root and scratch around the edges of 
the larger ones, eating something nearly all the time. I 
crawled up to within ryd of him, and still he did not find 
me out until he ran his nose against one of my shoes. 
He seemed to be much impressed by the shape or per- 
haps the size of my feet, for the sat up like a rabbit to 
see what the rest of me was like, and peered up at my 
face in a most ludicrous manner.. This was a little too 
much for me, so I planted the toe of one shoe about 
where the third button of his waistcoat would have been 
had he worn such a garment, and he left the neighbor- 
hood in a most ridiculous kind of canter, jumping high 
but short, like a donkey, with his long, heavy tail flying 
up over his back every time he hit the ground. I gaye 
him a few seconds to get over his fright, and found him 
again about 3oyds. off, scratching about in another thick- 
et as if nothing unusual had happened to him. 

This is a rough limestone country, broken up into 
brush-covered hills and steep, rocky cafions, and. abound- 
ing in caves of various sizes. The smaller caves just suit 
the armadillos, and they drag quantities of dead leaves 
into them and make snug nests for themselves. They 
don’t like cold weather, and on frosty mornings we have 
often found them in shallow holes that they have dug 
for themselves, dragging in leaves after them and stop- 
ping up the mouth of the hole from within. 

Armadillos have tremendous muscular power, and can 
turn over quite large rocks in their search for grubs. It 
is almost impossible to pull one out of a hole by the tail, 
and as. soon as they realize that anything is after them, 
they try to escape by digging further in. When our 
dogs bay at a cave we always know when an armadillo is 
there by the noise he makes when digging. Two or three 
years ago, before the armadillos were as plentiful as they 
are now, we kept one for a week or two in an old box 
with a few slabs nailed oyer the top of it. It eat all the 
bread and milk it could get and was always perfectly 
tame and contented. One cold morning it seemed to be 
unhappy about something or other, and thinking that 
probably it was not warm enough, one of the boys threw 
a couple of flannel shirts over the top of the box. The 
next morning we found that our patient had pulled the 
garments through between the slats into his box and cut 
them up to suit himself, and although they were doubt- 
less still very useful from an armadillo’s point of view, 
they were no longer desirable as articles of human. ap- 





parel. 
When these animals first made their appearance in this 
part of the world Py were quite unknown to most of, 


our neighbors, and they are still looked upon with a 


good deal of suspicion. One ef.a party of deer.hunters - 
an unsuccessful morning’s hunt . 


returning to camp 
met an armadillo’ and promptly blew a hole through it. 
The repost of his rifle was heard in camp, and when he 
was asked what he had killed he owned ‘that h 

know, but he “allowed” it was a rhinoceros 


t ; when asked 
why he did not bring it into camp with him, he said he 





e did not. 


did not like to touch the thing; it looked “mighty pizen- 
ous.” Another of my friends informed me lately that he 


‘ supposed arniadillos belonged to the turtle “species” and 


laid eggs. 

I have never yet found any young ones, but a neighbor 
of mine who possesses many Socks of sheep tells me that 
his Mexican herders have twice found litters of four young 
and once a litter of five. The Mexicans eat all the arma- 
dillos they can catch, and they catch a great many. They 
say they are better than chickens. They also describe the 
young ones as being of a bright blue color. They some- 
times find both parents with the young. 

PurRBECK. 
Kerrvitie, Texas. 


The Wild Pigeons. 


MiLiprooK, Dutchess County, N. Y.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I notice in your issue of April 29 an article 
written by Mr. A. O. Meersch that the wild pigeon had 
made its appearance again in Dutchess county in 1895. 
Having been a regular reader of Forest AND STREAM 
since 1887, I have noted with interest all reports of the 
wild pigeon, as in fact all game birds. eports ire- 
quently come that small flocks have been seen in Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin; but that they had appeared in such 
numbers in Dutchess county as Mr. Meersch describes 
I was greatly surprised to hear. I commenced to hunt 
in 1884, when fourteen years of age, and have hunted 
a great deal since that time over central Dutchess, and 
have not known of one wild pigeon being seen or kilied 
in that time. In fact, I never saw a wild pigeon in my 
life. I have made several inquiries of the old hunters 
zbout here, and I find that the last wild pigeons seen or 
killed in this locality was about eighteen years ago. 
have often had men tell me there was a flock of pigeons 
in such an oat or buckwheat stubble, but on going there 
i would find nothing but doves. I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Meersch must be mistaken about the pigeons 
appearing in such numbers, so late as 1895, and about 
so many being killed in this county. I will await with 
interest the reports of other readers of Forest AND 
STREAM in Dutchess county, as to when they saw or killed 
their last wild pigeon. Isaac TALLMAN. 








Ann Arspor, Mich., March. 30.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I read in Forest anp Stream for April 29 
about wild pigeons as follows: : ; 

“Four years ago there was a remarkable flight of wild 
pigeons there, a flight like those of forty or fifty years 
ago. Hundreds were killed, and the event created no 
little interest.” : 

In 1878 I saw a wreck of what had been a pigeon roost, 
and the piles of unused crates that were left by the 
butchers. In 1883 I had my last fleeting glimpse of a 
few of these birds in their arrowy flight from the reach 
of man. In view of the above quotation Iam moved to 
make a few inquiries. Is there no good thing but a 
dead thing? Must every living creature be. sacrificed 
to man’s impulse to kill? Does nature afford no op- 
portunity that can satisfy us completely, except the op- 
portunity to kill something? Is the taking of life the only 
royal pastime? Let a flight of wild pigeons appear, and 
we seem to have an answer. 3 

Witness also Michigan’s spring duck a 

J. B. Davis. 





Florida Bird Flights. 


DeLanp, Fla., May 1.—It may interest some of your 
readers to learn that migrations of birds bound north 
passed over this section at least five weeks later than usual, 
few of them previous to April 1, and that scarcely any 
of these transients appeared to stop with us. I heard 
the first chuck-will’s widow this season the first week in 
April, though I had heard the song of that bird about 
Auburndale in other years as early as the last week in 
February. The same difference of date was noticed in 
the first “bob-white” song of the local quail. The spring 
weather so far has been remarkably cool for this time in 
Florida, 

DeLand is nearly four miles from the St. John’s ‘and is 
therefore slightly off the course of bird migration. Both 
this river and the Kissimmee are popular routés for the 
traveling flights. We noticed while out in camp near the 
Kissimmee on the night of Feb: 14, 1896, that large 
flocks of birds were passing overhead on their way North, 
and when we arrived at Palatka on Oct. 3, 1896, that as 
many of them were on their way South. But the latter 
flight in 1898 was not perceptible at De Land until about 
the first week in November. H. R. STEIGER. 


Puff Balls. 


CartersBurG, Ind. April 29-—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice in your issue of April 28 an inqu 
from N. D. E. as to the edibleness of the common “puff- 
ball,” and his econ wonder that it should be used as 
food. The puff-ball, as described. by him, while prob- 
ably not equal to the cultivated mushroom in flavor, is 
one of the most delicious morsels It is 
claimed there is but one variety. of the pafl-bal, but in 
ae them for my own table I have found some 
differed from the ordinary kind as described by N. D. 
in both color and structure; but 
been edible, I have considered it safest to confine myself 
to the one variety that I know fh aped. 

To have it at its best, the puff- should be 
before it is twenty-four hours old, as it is of 

ea its wae sokeshd seme 

: crisp and pure 
yellowish streaks, which are caugej by a small 
worm, that sometimes infests it 
does not matter how large. the 
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-flesh, is solid, and not soft and doyghy.. I have gathered . 


them «measuring 4 and sin..in diameter, and they 

just as good as those not larger than a 
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them. Cut the slices rather thin~about in. off 
the outside skin, rub them over with flour, and fry in 
sweet lard or butter to a light brown on both sides. 
Sprinkle the slices with salt or dip them in salt water 
before rubbing: on the flour. Cooked in this wy the 
puff-ball has a rich, nutty flavor that I have never found 
in any other mushroom. Artuur M. Davis. 


Quack and Quok. 

THE Forest AND STREAM makes me say the “quack” 
of the night heron. I wrote “quak,” but should rather 
have written “quok,” which is the nearest I can write 
his note. Quack, as we all know, is the note of the 
duck, and brings up memories of the days when two boys 
stood with longing eyes in the Hatfield meadows on the 
banks of the Connecticut watching the black ducks far 
out on the water beyond gunshot as they quacked and 
splashed and dove. Of the days when we lay behind the 
blind on the shore of the grist mill pond, wishing they 
would light, but they wouldn’t. When we crept along the 
banks or the mill river only to see them put themselves 
out of gunshot before we could get near them. All 
this was before we learned wing shooting. And here I 
have the whirr of from two to a thousand wings as 
the companies of wildfowl pass northward or circle 
and curve about some prairie pond. : 

But the quok of the heron is of the night time, and 
brings up memories of the lonely watching for muskrats 
or fished for the grinning bullhead or squirming eel, and 
of the evenings when at the bidding of a certain sweet 
girl friend long since gone over.to the silent majority, 
at the time when, on account of the pressure of 
work, the day time was, according to those having au- 
thority, too precious for such “nonsense,” I would launch 
the little boat and go down to the silent, lonely pond 
where the pond lilies grew and gather these. treasures for 
her especial benefit. Pine TREE. 


Weight of the Raccoon. 


SoME one sends us a copy of theEllenville, N. Y., Press 
of May 4, which has this item bearing on the raccoon 
weight question: Harvey Lake went to Brownville Sun- 
day night to call on his best friend, and about 12 o'clock 
they heard the faithful dog, Jack, barking up a tree near 
the house on the bank of the Vernooy Creek. He called 
Arthur McComb out of bed, and the young men started to 
see what the dog had found, and. great was their surprise 
to see a coon of enormous size in the top of a small tree. 
They both took hold and shook him out, and when he 
struck the ground the dog grabbed him in the neck, and a 
lively fight took place. But the coon was most too big for 
the dog to conquer alone, so Arthur grabbed one hind leg 
while Harvey linched him by the tail, and all four rolled 
down the bank into the stream. “Hang to it, Arthur; stick 
to him, Jack,” said Harvey, “and I'll hang on to his tail 
until it comes off.” After a good tussle in the water the 
boys secured their prize and also a good soaking. “Never 
mind,” said Arthur, “we kept the coon.” He was a fine 
fellow, and weighed 47l]bs. 


The Linnaean Society. 

A REGULAR meeting of the society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 23, at 8 o'clock. The paper will be by Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr. “Remarks upon some of the April Birds of 
Georgia.” By members. Exhibition of specimens, with 


discussion of distribution, habits, etc., of the species of 
the genus Seiurus. Water W. Grancer, Sec’y. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
The Rock Springs Elk Meat. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; ; 

In your issue of April 8 I see that Mr. A. M. Gilder- 
sleeve, of Rock Springs, admits that the company used 
a few elk at their camps during the open season last fall. 

As several of the local papers of this State have here- 
tofore denied that the lumber company used any game 
and have applied to those of’us that are trying to pro- 
tect the game such epithets as “dudes,” “tenderfeet,” 
“outlaws worse than the Bannock Indians,” and such like 
eh it is now a question of personal veracity be- 
tween myself and Mr. Gildersleeve. is is especially the 
case now that Mr. Nelson, State game warden, says that 
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. Mr. Gildersleeve, Mf. Kendall and Mr. Biscom all denied 


to him any knowledge of the killing of game for the 
camps. r. Nelson says that my chargese against the 
company are dictated by. feolou. 

It is perfectly true that I run a camp for the accommo- 
dation of Eastern sportsmen. Consequently, if the Rock 
Springs Lumber Company kill off, all the game I will 
have to go out of business. Therefore I will confess that 
1 am ting to save the game from interested motives. 

I will now lay before the readers of ForEsT AND 
Stream the following facts, any of which I stand oe 

to prove in coer, leaving it to them to decide how 

Mr. Gildersleeve’s claim that he and Mr. Kendall are 
in favor 7 protection is warranted by the truth. 

R Lumber Company started i 

camps on Green River in September, 1878, and up until 

about the middle of yes age their entire crew of about 


paige ware quabliched Mr, Live Sim- 
mons, a cattle: man living on Green River, below the 


zi 


company, and asked for a contract to supply the cam 
with beef. Mr. Biscom tald. Mr, emaen tee ba oe 
not want any beef, as he-could buy elk meat much _ 
By October the company had from three to five hunters 
at work killing cow and calf elk, for the 
camp. This. was done openly and the game was 
taken into the comp in broad da - 
my camp and delivered at 5 Re oars ye 
Along in the fore part of Decem 
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River above our camps. As they had taken possessioin 
of cabins belonging to our outfit, which we use as out- 
lying camps for winter travel, Mr. W. F. Hill and my- 
self went up to investigate. These men were perfectly 
oe. about what they were there for, and on our ordering 

‘off, telling them that we would allow no hunting 
above our main camp, one of them said that he had 
been telling the boys all along that they had been too 
bold about the killing of game. In reply Mr. Hill told 
him that being bold or not made no difference, as we 
had the names of all the hunters, and evidence enough to 
convict them of violation of the game-laws. These men 
made no trouble about going, saying that they were not 
wins for a row. 

While these men were up the river one of them told 
that he had fifteen elk carcasses at one place in the woods, 
but as the company had cut down the price per pound 
he was not going to bring them in. For reasons which 
we though good we did not attempt to prosecute either 
the company or the hunters before the Justice of the 
Peace at Big Piney. We had some thoughts of taking 
those of the officers of the company that we could get 
hold of to Jackson for trial, but it would have been a 
big undertaking to have hauled prisoners over the divide 


on toboggans. This fact is all that saved Mr. Gildersleeve | 


and Mr. Biscom from arrest. 

By the middle of December we had kicked up such a 
row that the company commenced to buy beef, though 
some elk meat. was still hauled into their camps. All 
through the fall and winter some of the teams that brought 
up supplies for the company took back loads of elk meat 
to the railroad. Part of this meat was killed by men at 
the company camps, the balance by outsiders. This meat 
was taken to the coal camps of Dimondville and Kem- 
meser and sold, part of it being unloaded at Opal. At 
the hotel at Evanston elk meat was on the menu. 

Along about the end of January, 1899, a team belonging 
to Ira Dodge, who was supplying beef to the logging 
camps, brought up a load of elk hindquarters and dumped 
them off at Boulder Creek, five miles below the camps. 
This meat lay there for some days, when a team came 
down from the logging camps and hauled it up. At this 
time there were large numbers of hindquarters stacked 
up at Cora, ready to be taken up to the logging camps. 
but so much attention was being drawn to the affair that 
no freighters could be got to haul them up. 

I want to say flat-footed that if the Rock Springs 
Lumber Company had been let alone there would have 
been mighty few elk left on upper Green River to-day. 
It was a common saying that if the lumber company had 
the right to have elk killed everyone else had the same 
right, and the result has been that around Cora and below 
the biggest slaughter of elk that has been known for 
years has taken place. 

It seems very strange that Mr. Gildersleeve knew noth- 
ing of this state of affairs. Everyone in the country 
was talking of it, the Governor and the State game war- 
den were both notified, and when Mr. Nelson went to 
Rock Springs in November I requested him to see Mr. 
Kendall and have something done to stop the slaughter. 
This Mr. Nelson promised to do, but the only result that 
I have heard of was a letter to Jackson’s Hole, saying 
that Mr. Gildersleeve and Mr. Kendall were high-toned 
gentlemen, incapable of any wrong-doing, and that I 
was talking through my hat, so to speak. 

I am glad to say that we have been able, by direct 
threats, to save the elk herds on the head of the river. I 
moved about a thousand head of cows and calves back 
onto the Big Gros Ventre, in order that the elk should 
not be too crowded. Then, by keeping the elk driven 
up and the hunters down, we have protected the elk. 
After the snow gets deep the elk herds can be handled 
and driven like cattle. Consequently, anywhere between 
the Big Bend and the lakes one can now see big herds 
of elk surming themselves on the south slopes, at peace 
with themselves and all the world. 

I feel perfectly sure that no matter what has occurred 
in the past, the Rock Springs Lumber Company will 
from now on obey the law. But their good behavior will 
resemble that of the bad boy in the reform school; it 
will be a matter of necessity, not of choice. 

Watts P. O:, Uinta Co., Wyo. Ws. WELLs. 


On the Wing In Quebec. 


SHERBROOKE, Que., May 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Since writing you from Drummondville, Que., a few days 
since, I have had occasion to visit this thriving city, 
which is known as the metropolis of the eastern town- 
ships of the Province of Quebec. Gun clubs flourish and 
many fine shots have their residence here. Many of the 
city dwellers of the Forest AND STREAM class are build- 
ing cottages on Little Magog Lake, some eight or ten 
miles north of this city, where they go with rod and gun 
to pass the o season, as well as a part of the heated 
term. This lake is made from the expansion of the 
Magog River, which in turn is the outlet of the waters 
of the famous Lake Mempicmanve, lying part in Ver- 
mont and part in Canada. At and in this city the Magog 
joins the noble St. Francis, the waters of which pass north 
through Drummondville, which is some seventy-five miles 
from here, and on till they join the mighty St. Lawrence 
River, near Quebec. The St: Francis years ago was one 
of the red men’s great thorough in this section of 
country, and where now is the thriving city of Sher- 
brooke, with its busy. factories, electric street railways 
and four other railways, the Indiafis’ wigwams used to 
stand almost within the memory of thé “oldest inhab- 
itant. a 

Since writing last to Forest anp SrreAM; 1 have vis- 
ited Brome Lake, also Orford Lake, near Magog, and 
if reports were true, in the former lake large quantities 

were being taken before the open season. 
i as Brome Lake is one of the fin- 
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long and a fine steamer, the Lady of the Lake, makes a 
daily return trip bétween Newport, Vt., and Magog, Que., 
during the heated term, commencing generally its regular 
trips in June or July, and running till into September. 
The scenery is fine and the trip an ideal one to take. 

On Monday of the present week, as I was on a train 
between Actou, Que., and Wickham, on what is known 
as the White Horn range of hills, near where the moose 
I wrote you about recently stopped the two men on a 
handcar, the engineer of our train gave the danger signal, 
which caused everyone to rush to the doors or windows 
of the train, and there were three’ fine deer beside the 
track running ahead of the train. They soon took to the 
fields and made for the woods, distant about one-eighth 
of a mile, sealing two or three high fences with the great- 
est of ease, I never.saw a finer reproduction of a pic- 
ture than the larger one of the three was to FoREST AND 
Srream’s recent supplement picture, “The White Flag.” 

The many lovers of Izaak Walton’s sport are enxiously 
waiting the 16th, as they can begin to bring in their bas- 
kets of pickerel. 

In closing allow me to say to your worthy correspon- 
dent Pine Tree that I surely did not intend my remarks 
on Bloody Brook to be slighting or offensive in the 
least, and I was pained much to find it so taken by him. 
I thank him for his historical remarks regarding that most 
painful episode and assure him that I can appreciate his 
feelings, as my ancestors back some three generations 
were of New England stock,. though my remarks were 
somewhat awry regarding that painful Deerfield mas- 
sacre. Ws. Brown. 





Happenings at Gassett’s, 


OnE occasionally comes across some queer specimens 
of humanity, so different. from the common run of man- 
kind that the circumstance makes upon the mind a life- 
long impression. One of the queerest, and also one of 
the most shiftless of geniuses that we ever met, and we have 
run up against a number, was an old bachelor named 
Gassett, living out on an Illinois- prairie a number of 
years since. He was one of the slowest moving persons 
we ever saw, and had such an uncommonly even temper 
that he seldom, if ever, got riled; but in spite of his 
abominable shiftlesseness, by dumb luck and nothing else, 
seemingly, he managed to get and to hold possession of 
a large farm of rich, rolling prairie. 

Having heard about that section as'a first class prairie 
chicken country, we struck out for it with our hunting im- 
plements, and by chance coming across the old felléw, 
made a bargain with him for board and lodging, in con- 
sideration of his having the game that we got and also 
our assistance occasionally in his farm work. On these 
conditions we domiciled at his cabin for several months; 
and what we made by the bargain, or he did, we are un- 
able to say, but this much we can vouch for, that we had 
a first class, jolly good time’ while there. 

Once in a while, notwithstanding his usually good luck, 
things would pan out against him. One day a high wind, 
a bit of a cyclone, struck his farm, overturning a big 
stack of straw and killing an old horsé and several pigs 
and sheep. “Waal,” said he, “sence them critters had to 
get killed, .it’s mighty lucky it’s done now in the fall, 
and not after they was all wintered through.” 

Being asked whether it would not be a good plan to 
dig the animals out from under the straw and bury them, 
he answered: “No-o, guess they are "bout as well off 
under that stack as anywheres; too much work to dig 
them all out and then dig a hole big enough to put them 
all in.” So the overturned stack was a sepulcher for 
the whole business. 

Shortly after this Gassett decided to accompany us on 
some of our gunning trips, since we happened to be fair- 
ly successful in that line. So, to put his gun (an ancient, 
ramshackle, muzzle-loading affair) in order for business, 
he took it to the village smithy. Being assured that the 
gun was not loaded, the blacksmith, a very quick-tem- 
pered individual, started in to fix it. Wishing to remove 
the cylinder from the barrel, he removed the barrel from 
the stock, and placing the breech in the fire, began to 
pump the bellows, when bang! went the barrel, sending 
a charge a the smith and close to him, and blowing a 
big hole through his coat hanging on a nail near the door, 
and another hole about the size of the top of a teacup 
through the side of the shop. 

“Thought you said the blasted thing wasn’t loaded, you 
cussed old fool,” said Vulcan. 

“*Tain’t now,” said Gassett in his most drawling tones. 

Seizing the gun barrel and swearing a blue streak, Vul- 
can pulled it out of the fire and hurled it with all his 
might through the open doorway across the street and 
into an adjoining field. Then he told Gassett in language 
more forcible than polite that he had a great mind to pitch 
him out after his gun barrel. Gassett picked up the 
stock, went out and got the barrel, took them home 
and botched up the ancient fowling-piece himself, mak- 
ing it barely safe, and used it while we were there, and 
as good luck would have it, he didn’t happen to get his 
head blown off. 

But once during our sojourn with him, in spite of his 
usual snail-like movements, we did see him move about 
as lively as we ever saw anyone. And this is how it hap- 
pened: At quite a little distance from the cabin were 
several hives of bees, As the hives were large and there 
were myriads of flowers on the prairies, the insects would 


, naturally store up lenge quantities of honey; but Gassett 


would not use any of the honey himself nor let anyone 
else have it. en asked, he would invariably say: 
“Them bees’ll need every bit of that honey to keep ’em 
through the cold weather.” 

Now, those big stores of honey were tempting to his 
housekeeper, and she often asked us if we would get some 
of it out of one of the hives and have the stolen sweet- 
ness all to our two selves. So one night—a clear, frosty, 
moonlight one in early November, a night so. cold the 


~bees could not flY—we proceeded with a knife and a big 


tin” pan to rob one of the hives of great chunks of the 
full comb. Then. + — the ‘hive and hiding the pan- 
ful of honeycomb in the Previously agreed-on place, we 
é night. 

_ The next day, which: was a very warm one for that 
time’ of eet happened to pass near that hive just 
after noon; bees. d out and pitched. on. him 
with “a vengeance. — @ arid thrashing of arms, 


Lie 


. dred years; it.is found in old 


and dancing, by some other sense rather than that of see- 
ing, it must have been, he made ‘a rush for the cabin. 
with a swarm of the enraged insects buzzing around and 
all over his bare head. 

He was stung so badly that his eyes were closed for 
a couple of days, at the end of which time his head and 
features assumed their normal proportions. “I don’t see 
what in thunder possessed them bees to pitch into me so,” 
said he. “Guess they must have got mad about suthin 
or other, for I never got stung by ’em afore in my life.” 
He never found out, at least not while we were Pag ee 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Wisconsin Game Law. 


Wisconsin is making steps toward the higher walks of 
game protection. She has not absolutely prohibited spring 
shooting, but has come pretty near to it, allowing the kill- 
ing of wild geese only. The license idea goes marching 
on in Wisconsin, and a $10 non-resident license law was 
enacted, carrying the customary clause of a $1 resident 
license. It is getting so nowadays that one can’t travel 
around much in Western States on shooting trips unless 
he takes his check book along. The moral is obvious: 
Raise your game at home. As to the resident license, I 
question whether such a law can yet be very well en- 
forced in our rural communities. The average farmer 
does not like to pay a dollar for every one of his boys 
who wants to go out after a rabbit in the cornfield. Yet 
all this is in the way of agitation and of progress. I 
imagine we will come to have excellent game laws, and 
very well enforced, at about the time we have no longer 
much game left to bother over. 


The Lake Surprise Country. 


We have often heard of the famous Lake Surprise can- 
vasback region near Galveston, Texas, of which I made 
mention first in these columns some six or eight years ago. 
This is no doubt the best canvasback country left in 
America, although it has had many demands made upon 
it. A few years ago this country was bought up by Mr. 
Moody, a Galveston banker, and since then has been fairly 
well preserved, although the owner has gone on steadily 
marketing the canvasbacks. This week I received a call 
from Mr. Frederick Badger, of Boston, Mass., who, for 
three --ears, has spent some months each winter in the 
country near Lake Surprise, having written to me regard- 
ing this country before he went there. Mr. Badger tells 
me that Mr. Moody bought out Bud Stevenson’s right 
in the Lake Surprise marshes for $10,000, and got it 
cheap at that. My old friend, Bud, with whom I used 
to trot a friendly race now and then on jacksnipe, is 
now farming. Billy Griggs, the Northern market shooter 
who was in there at the time of my visit, has not been 
there for two years. The canvasback shooting last win- 
ter was not so good as usual, and the falling off is at- 
tributed to a singular cause. The half-wild hogs of that 
section are as fond of the wild celery root as are the can- 
vasbacks, and these hogs will drive in 3 or 4ft. of water 
and root out the bulbs. In this wav a great deal of the 
feed has been destroyed, so that the canvasbacks have 
left the place in some degree. Mr. Badger says there are 
other lakes near by Lake Surprise, which are also leased, 
though not so air-tight as the Moody preserve. He 
says this region is only about thirty miles from the High 
Island country, on Cade & Co.’s ranch grounds, of which 
also we have heard in Forest AND STREAM. This whole 
sea marsh is a great game country, and, as I remember 
it, it contained the greatest numbers of wildfow! that I 
have ever seen in any portion of the land. 

Mr. Badger, by the wav. though now degenerate and 
living in Boston, was at one time a Westerner, and lived 
in the good old Judith Basin. He also punched cows 
for awhile on the ranch of Governor Roosevelt near 
Medora, though Governor Roosevelt was not Governor at 


that time. 
In Town. 


Mr.-W. H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, manufacturer of 
the famous Mullins metal boats, was in town this week for 
a day. Mr. Mullins is a big and fine looking man, but 
some time ago had the serious misfortune of breaking his 
knee-cap, an accident which came near making a cripple 
of him, and which for a long time prevented his shooting 
or fishing. He tells me that he is now just beginning to 
feel sure about this injured member, and is beginning to 
think about a Western trip after big game. 


More About Gum, 


Apropos of my recent story in Forest AND STREAM on 
the gum hunters of the wild regions of the earth, I have 
to-day a letter from Assistant Commissioner J. H. MclIlree 
of the Northwest Mounted Police, Regina, N. W. T., in 
which he remarks: “I saw in Forest AND STREAM of 
the 8th inst., an article of yours on ‘Gum.’ I happened 
to see in a New Zealand paper an article on the Kauri 
gum industry, and thinking this might interest you, I have 
cut it out, and enclose it to you herewith.” 

The paper to which Mr. Mclilree refers is the New 
Zealand Herald and Auckland Weekly News, and the 
article, beautifully illustrated with half-tone cuts, described 
very fully the wild business of gum collecting in that 
far-away part of the world. As ee taken great in- 
terest in this new sort of hunting, which seems the coun- 
terpart of the work of the trapper, the ginseng gatherer 
and perhaps the prospector, I cannot forbear going further 
into this subject than I was able to do before seeing the 
exhaustive handling which it has received in the journal 
just now at hand. Thus, regarding the age of this curious 
product, I read as below: 

_ “The kauri gum industry is not only one of the most 
important industries in northern New Zealand, but is one 
of the most ne in the world. Kauri gum is 
classed as a mineral, though in reality it is a vegetable 
product, being the resin which exudes from the kauri 
pine (Dammara Australis). It is found to-day clinging 
to the trees in the forests of the north; it is found em- 
bedded in the soil on hilsides, and in swamps ‘on country 
where not one tree is to be seen to the square mile, and 
where forests: certainly have not existed for several hun- 

swamp formations that 
have been covered by marine clays for at least four thou- 
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sand years, and it is found in the coal seams of the 
Waikato and the Bay of Islands fields, that are considered 
by geologists to be of the Jurassic period. It is not 
impossible that gum may be found in even older deposits 
than the coal measures, but older measures have not yet 
been explored. Reckoning, however, from present data, 
it must have existed over a period of 44,000 years. It is 
at least 300 years since the forests disappeared from much 
of the gum country. It must have taken the forests at 
least» 3,000 years to grow and produce the quantities of 
gum found. It would take a long period after the marine 
clays rose above the surface of the water before soil could 
be formed capable of carrying forest trees. Then how 
long did it take to form the clays on which the forests 
grew, to say nothing of the older deposits of gum which 
lie in the ancient swamps beneath the clays? How many 
thousand years ago is it since the forests which produced 
that gum were destroyed and sunk beneath the sea? How 
long is it since those forests waved over a soil that is now 
in places below sea-level, and how much further back 
in the world’s history since the kauris flourished that 
produced the gum found imbedded in the coal seams?” 

The gum hunter of New Zealand would seem to be 
lured on in his calling by something of the sporting in- 
stinct which governs the trapper or the prospector. He 
has good days and bad days, and he always expects to find 
it better a little further on. He practices his art in dif- 
ferent ways, sometimes ditching and draining swamps, 
underneath which the precious treasure lies. metimes 
he gets his gum by surface digging in the barren clay 
lands. Again he digs in the mounds which are thought to 
mark the resting place of some fallen giant of the for- 
gotten forest. Set again, he may dig deep, 40 or 6oft., 
crossing different strata of gum, deposited in some mys- 
terious fashion by agencies ancient and unknown. He 
works with spear and spade, and he works hard at times. 
Sometimes he goes out exploring for his gum in the 
forests of live kauri trees which still are standing in 
portions of New Zealand, working as thus described in 
the paper mentioned. 

“The methods of obtaining gum are varied and even 
romantic. The more recently-formed gum is obtained 
by climbing the kauris as they stand in the forests at the 
present time. This is done by means of a long rope passed 
over one of the main branches of the tree. First, a strong 
cord like a fishing line, with a weight at the end, is flung 
over the branch. With this line the rope is hauled over 
and then a bowline is made in one end of the rope, in 
which the cumber sits, and partly through his own exer- 
tions, and partly through his mates’ lusty pulling, is 
hauled up to the branch. If the branch is a large one, it 
is very ticklish work getting on to it from the bowline, 
as anyone may know who likes to try. When once the 
climber reaches the head of the tree, it is comparatively 
easy for him to explore for gum, that is, if he is active and 
cool-headed. The ~m is found generally in the forks of 
large branches, or where the branches join the main stem. 
Sometimes pieces weighing over a hundredweight are 
obtained, and either thrown or lowered to the ground. 
One good tree may give the climber several pounds worth 
of gum in an hour or two, and again he may climb many 
trees without vetting more than a few pounds weight of 
gum. So persistent has been the search of the tree- 
climber that only in the wildest and deepest recesses of 
the forest do there exist trees that have not been robbed of 
their gum. As it takes hundreds of years to form the 
first large accumulations, a tree once robbed is not worth 
climbing for many years. But underneath all gum-bear- 
ing trees are to be found lumps of gum that have fallen in 
bv-gone times. These lie hidden in the spongy soil.” 

Lonesome like the trapper, the hunter for the kauri 
gum none the less has seasons when he is gregarious, 
just as the early trappers of the Rockies held a yearly 
rendezvous. The trader comes to the kauri camps, just 
as he used to wander all over the Rocky Mountains in 
the early days to find the trappers at their rendezvous. 
Then there is hilarity and trading, and perhaps a few 
drinks on the side. Still more close is the parallel be- 
tween the trapper and the kauri hunter. Even to-day in 
our Western pine woods the trapper who first locates a 
stream holds it as his own territory. If an intruder 
comes in, the first comer who finds his traps will content 
himself with springing them and leaving them alone. If 
on the next day he finds a trap set by the intruder, he 
takes up the trap, and springs it face down on top of the 
chain stake, which is a warning to the interloper that he 
would better pull out. This is the ancient law of the 
trappers, and we find a very similar one among the kauri 
diggers. 

“There are laws and customs among diggers unwritten 
but immutable. If a man strikes a patch, no other digger, 
except on invitation, must come near him. If men drain a 
swamp, none others may dig without contributing. If a 
man clears a gully by fire, it is his to dig. If he sinks a 
hole none other may work in it until he deserts it. The 
spear stuck in the ground is a sign that gum has been 
struck there; and that gum is sacred to the owner of the 
spear. To keep these laws, and to break nearly every 
other law, save that of loyalty to a comrade and good- 
fellowship, forms much of the religion of the average 


digger.” 
As to Alaska Big.Game. 


Mr. Ezra E. Howard, of Edgar, Neb., writes me as 
below regarding the big game hunting described in Mr. 
Harry E. Lee’s exciting story of his Alaskan experiences: 

“I have been reading Mr: Harry Lee’s account of his 
trip to Alaska and the hard work and the famous hunting 
he had until I feel—well, you know how it is yourself 
to be chained to business and not be able to go. I have 
hati some experiences in hunting along the Northwest 
Coast and know that the hardships cannot be described, 
but -would like to try Alaska, and mean to, some time in 
the future, if possible. I would like to know Mr. Lee’s 
estimate of the cost of a trip there, not to put on too 
many trimmings, but just a plain hunting trip. What did 
he have to pay his men or guides? Can you tell me? 

I cannot tell Mr. Lee’s whereabouts just at this time, 
for he travels much, but no doubt this will fall under 
his eye, and he will answer Mr. Howard on the points 


regetred: E. Houcus. 
Caxtox Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 
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For Temperance in Shooting. 


STi-twater, N. Y., May 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Though I may stand with the minority in coinciding, 
to a degree, with Mr. Schenck; I do not think sa, 

I fail to see any ground for offense at a person who 
ore in favor of quitting when you have enough. 

hen a man bags a reasonable amout of game he 
knows it, that’s sure. And when he takes more it looks 
to me like wanton slaughter, which it really is. The idea 
of a man killing a hundred ducks in one day, even though 
he hunts but once a year, is outrageous. His “enthu- 
siasm” should be no excuse for such work. 

Mr. Childress seems to maintain that it is mo worse for 
a man to kill one hundred ducks in one day than it is 
for another to kill one hundred ducks in ten days. 
Now, I cannot agree with him, for a very similar com- 
parison may be applied to other things as well as to 
ducks. Suppose one’s family physician was in the habit 
of taking two large “horns” of brandy each day in the 
week; he would then be termed a moderate drinker. 
Then, suppose he changed his habit, concluding to take 
fourteen drinks every Saturday instead of two a day 
through the week. Would he then be considered a tem- 
perate drinker or an occasional “usher”? 

I never killed a deer in my life. Suppose, then, that 
I should go out next fall and kill as many as I would 
have been allowed to kill, according to law, for, say, 
ten years past, what would sportsmen recommend as 
being good for me? Small yaee needs to be protected 
from “enthusiasm” (Mr. Childress, apology) as well 
as the large. When their little hearts* are stilled, no 
earthly power can set them performing their function 
again. That little dynamo of theirs lights all creation 
to them. I would say to all: Don’t kill game. birds 
just for practice. Get a trap and shoot “saucers” or 
balls. 

I think the common laws of decency should be recog- 
nized even in private parks. 

Mr. Childress says: “Game is the property of the 
people, and as such is not valued and preserved with 
a view to the delectation of some man or men who own 
guns. It has food significance of greater public value 
than a sport significance.” 

If Mr. Childress thinks game is worth more for food 
than for sport I should think, even then that he would 
be a more ardent advocate of its maintenance and propa- 
gation, and not applaud those hundred-a-day sports- 
men. 

Domestic fowl are excellent for food, as we are aware. 
Suppose some golf enthusiast owned a nice flock of one 
hundred chickens, and concluding that he wanted some 
broiled chicken, he goes into the yard, golf stick in 
hand, and “brains” about ninety-nine of them. Folks 
would think he had an awful appetite, if he was sane. 

I wish to say of neighbor Schenck, as our American 
pork bears a fair reputation, he ought to be more par- 
ticular in what class he puts the hog. Why not say 
game steer? That’s the boy! Cuas. H. SMODELL. 


Pennsylvania Fur and Feather. 


GeEttysBuRG, Pa., May 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A number of sportsmen of York distributed fifty-eight 
dozen of partridges throughout York county, Pa., the last 
week in April. They were purchased in Wichita, Kan., 
and are a fine lot of large and strong birds. 

A Hickorytown, Franklin county, man has started a 
rabbit farm and is meeting with much success. He ships 
the animals to New York market, where they find a 
ready sale at better prices than poultry. 

About 20,000 cau trout were sent to McConnellsburg 
by the State Fish Commission a few days ago and placed 
in Fulton county’s streams. 

There has been shipped to Philadelphia this season a 
vast number of hides of small animals collected in Schuyl- 
kill, Lebanon, Lancaster, Adams, Berks and Chester 
counties. One dealer in furs collected the skins of 8,000 
muskrats, 250 mink, 140 red and gray fox, 250 coon, 1,250 
opossum and other skins to the aggregate of 12,690. The 
average price paid for muskrat was 11 cents; mink, 75 
cents; fox, 70 cents; opossum, 10 cents, and coon, 32 
cents. 

Senator William Scott liberated five German hare in 
the Gettysburg National Park, and as there is no shoot- 
ing allowed on the ground they are sure to thrive very 
well. Two of them were put on Culp’s Hill and three on 
Big Round Top. F. M. Bream. 


Maine Caribou. 

MAINE protects its caribou at all seasons, the close 
time running for six years from 1899. A correspondent, 
commenting on this, says: 

The alleged reason is that the caribou are leaving on 
account of the supply of moss being exhausted. ow 
this law will not make them stay, if there is no food. I 
never knew a caribou to care for laws; they are a law 
unto themselves, and as the wind, “go where they list.” 
We have in the eastern part of this State many hundreds 
of bogs and barren on which caribou used to feed, and 
which they have never revisited since their return, and 
which if they chose they could visit more easily than to 
go to New Brunswick. the food was not exhausted 
nor a tenth part exhausted. The caribou in Maine could 
have lived here just as they live in Newfoundland. Moss 
grows a as grass grows, and the supply is inexhausti- 
ble; at least so far as needs of caribou are concerned. The 
only good the law will do will be to save some caribou 
for New Brunswick. They may come back, but the 
chances are ten to. one that they will keep going and 
anders. HP Spe tie Ghbaes’ to.J4ll the few deep 
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Bob White in California. 


In reading over a copy of the California game laws I 
notice that Bob White is protected, with other game 
birds. But I have been informed by the best authority 
that Bob White cannot live in California. Why, the 
writer failed to state, but he says that he liberated eight 
dozen Chinese quail on the Chino Ranch some years ago, 
but they soon all disappeared. The Bob White quail has 
been introduced into the eastern portion of Washington 
and around Moscow, Idaho, and I learn they are doing 
well. I truly wish they could be successfully planted in 
California. I would like to.hear from readers of Forest 
AND STREAM regarding the project. The question is, 
Has the Virginia quail ever been introduced in Califor- 
nia? Did it thrive? If not, why not? 

I learn that there are thousands of turkeys in the pitie 
woods of Arizona, and I hope to soon see them on this 
side of the Great American Desert. I am somewhat of 
an enthusiast on the subject of game propagation, and 
hope that the shooting public may soon be persuaded to 
view the matter as I do, that the time may come when 
one can vary his sport as much as he desires, and that 
without spending a fortune in railroad fare. 

REELFOOT. 
As it is in Texas, 

Beaumont, Tex., April 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed please find stamps 25 cents, for which please 
send me a copy of Game Laws and Woodcraft. While 
I have met a number who pass as sportsmen in this State, 
I have failed to find a man who had a fair idea of the close 
or open season on any particular kind of game. They 
hunt when they feel like it, irrespective of law.. Up to 
twenty days ago they were killing from 150 to 300 up- 
land and golden plover to the team in a four hours’ trip. 
The birds were very poor and out of condition, and 75 
per cent. of the females are full of eggs, from the size of 
a No. 9 shot up to No. 2 or 1. The rule is to shoot 
everything, keep the best conditioned birds and throw 
the rest away. Now, as at least 75 to 80 per cent. of these 
birds are shot on the ground, where does the sport come 
in? I can’t see it. I saw woodcock brought in last win- 
ter that were really unfit to eat, they were so poor. There 
is a good variety and quantity of game tributary to this 
point, if it is given half a chance. BEAUMONT. 


Bea and River ishing. 
About our Spring Fishing. 


You see it is this way. 

This is the way it is.. The snow is pretty much mostly 
all gone on the flat, open lands, but on the north sides 
of the hills and in the woods there is enough to last all 
summer, unless the 4th of July comes round in time to 
“give it a sweat.” 

So it’s no use talking ; we can’t get there next week any- 
way. And if we could, what would be the use? There are 
a foot or two of ice and several inches of water on top 
of it all over the lake. If the weather should continue 
nice and warm, the ice may possibly break up toward the 
end of next week, though I shouldn’t be surprised if it 
didn’t. I have known it to stay until almost the 2oth. 
And after it goes we must wait a week or so before the 
trout will rise any. One year a young chap came up 
from Boston for the first open water. It was the 21st of 
May. He stayed three days and went home with only 
two insignificant rises. The next week the Professor 
— up and we got all the trout we knew what to do 
with. , 

Oh, yes. If we had fished with bait from off our 
landing stage, I don’t doubt we could have got plenty. 
And good ones. 

But we never do. 

_ Only “the missis” has that privilege. She goes up in 
time to see the logs go down the discharge whenever she 
can. And they are a sight worth going a long way for, too. 
One can almost step over the stream when in its normal 
state, but when 10,000 logs have to be sent down in a few 
—_ it is another affair altogether. It-is a splendid 
sight. 

When the missis goes we try to have the Doctor go up 
too. He, being rheumatic and not caring much for fish- 
ing, is just the one to wait on her. To see the Doctor and 
his rheumatism run to take off her fish or bait her hook 
is worth the whole price of admission any day. The ag- 
gtavating part is that she gets more trout and bigger 
ones than any of us. More than that, she claims that all 
those fish are hers, and she will send them to whoever she 
pleases. And she does. 

The rest of us go out fishing a little while morning or 
evening, but she is a law unto herself, and steps down 
to the float and fishes whenever she takes it into her dear 
old head to do so. She is waiting now with as much im- 
patience as any of us, for the time when the ice will be 
gone and the logs ready to go down. 

The number of logs the lumbermen find to send out of 
that little lake year after year always surprises me. It 
was a tolerably well timbered country when they com- 
menced cutting on it some thirty-five years ago, and logs 
have been made On it almost every year ever since. 
continuous supply is largely due to the system of cutting 
adopted and always maintained, and is merely that of 
letting all trees below a certain size stand and grow. No 
trees under a prescribed diameter on the stump can be 
felled. The system is almost precisely that adopted by 
the Provincial Government on the immense. extent of 
spruce timbered land owned by it, but more stringent and 
rigidly enforced. In my opinion the Government limit of 
size is dedly too low. With the present enormous 
and increasing demand for peie-wand. -as well as other, 
and with the present limit of size, this generation will see 
very, Jars ovtas aleoet demeted of spence. Two: gen- 
: s following would not be long enough to bring the 
timber back to its present value. 
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try, which may apparently be relied on for perpetual repro- 
duction if it has a chance, and is of litttle or no value for 
agricultural purposes. The system of cutting, however, 
with necessary modifications, may apply to other woods. 

The Province is in the habit of speaking of its surplus 
of spruce as inexhaustible, but I have an idea that there 
are very few things- that are really inexhaustible—if 
wasted, 

I often think of the common saying of an old friend of 
mine, when asked to take another drink after he thought 
he had enough, “Voyons! Il y a une. limite toujours!” 
As much as to say, “See here, there has got to be a stop to 
this somewhere.’ 

But I am not going to try to run the Province of 
Quebec, and, have strayed a long way from the lake and 
the ice and the trout. 

On my way back I will tell an anecdote. On one of my 
spring visits home—to my real home I mean—two or 
three years ago, at a dinner party of gentlemen near 
Boston, I was seated next to one who has the preserva- 
tion of our American forests very much at heart. He 
asked me to tell him about the Quebec system of limits and 
licenses, which I did as well as I could. Before I got 
through I found I had four or five listeners instead of 
one. My neighbor remarked that neither the United 
States or any individual State had so simple, effi- 
cient and economical a plan. Someone asked, “Why 
shouldn’t we have a similar plan ‘in this country?” to 
which some one else replied, “The power of the timber 
thieves is too great at Washington.” I do not know 
whether that was the correct answer to the question or 
not, but as no one gainsaid it or gave any other reply, it 
had to pass. 

The rods are in order, the fly-book O. K., the boats 
caulked and painted and the canvas canoes new varnished. 
There is nothing to be done now but wait. 

; G. pE MonrTAUBAN. 
Quesec, April 29. 


Flare Fishing for Suckers. 


Tampa, Kan.) April 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is a rainy day here in Kansas, and that means wet, 
cold, muddy and disagreeable beyond anything known 
at the East, where a rainy day was to me always a pleas- 
ure. But here the day drags, so I thought possibly a 
few words about a style of fishing that I used to con- 
sider great fun might not come amiss. I suppose the 
flaring up ofa neeny, lantern sent my thoughts backward 
some dozen years, for then the ‘sight of a flaring torch 
and a shapely glittering spear was enough to send the 
blood tingling through my veins, and even now, al- 
though I am getting toward the years when Time’s hoar 
frost will soon begin to mark me as old, yet if I were 
back on the old stamping grounds, I think a warm 
evening would find me among the familiar scenes along 
certain brooks that I know of. 

The sucker is a plebeian fish, despised by the trout 
fisherman and hated, I suppose, by the fishculturist. 
But he is in the brooks to stay; and as when taken fresh 
from the chilly waters of the springtime brook, he isn’t 
to be despised for the table, and best of all furnishes just 
about as much fun for the small boy (and for some 
boys not so small) as any other fish. I think he fills 
out the purpose of existence as well as the rest of us. 

When the shad-blow began to whiten the woods with 
its snowy blossoms; when the shad-fly in great masses be- 
gan to dance in the sunlight; when the little black-flies 
began to torment-the horses, when we were at work near 
the woods, then we knew that all along the Connecticut 
the suckers were gathering at the mouths of the little 
brooks and would soon be on their way up to their 
spawning grounds. Then the spear, lying long idle, or 
only used in our mimic Indian battles, was looked up, 
its tines carefully sharpened, and its barbs cut deeper; 
the old torch, black and grimy with the smoke of many 
a nightly burning, was taken down; a file was placed 
handy by, and when word came that the suckers were 
running, some eager youngsters would be seen hastening 
to the delectable grounds. Beginning as near the river 
as the water would permit of wading, with hands 
trembling with eagerness as we heard the splashing of 
the fish on the riffle, the torch would be lighted, and 
with careful but eager steps we would advance into 
the water. Usually the fish first run from the deep 
waters of the river would be shy and wild; but as we 
worked our way upstream, soon close to the bottom of 
the brook would appear what to the careless eye would 
be only a stick or two of decayed wood, but the ex- 
perienced eye would detect the fanning fins and slowly 
moving tail of a living fish. Then with bated breath we 
would raise the spear, poise it for a moment, and with 
a “chug” so familiar to the spearer, the first fish of the 
season would be thrown on the bank to the boy waiting 
with a gunny sack in hand for its reception. Then we 
could go on, picking up a fish here and there. Usually 
just above some deep quiet pool the light reveals some 
old patriarch of his tribe; but he has run the gauntlet 
of the spearers before, and so, instead of lying still as 
his younger brethren do, he turns quickly and makes 
for the deep water below, in his haste perhaps running 
against your feet, and even splashing the water into 
your face. But he is not of necessity lost. Go on with 
your spearing a few moments, then go back over the 
pirat gpa’: | and probably you will find him in the 
shallow water carefully nosing his way upstream. This 
time you are on your d, and with careful, stealthy 
step the light is gradually thrown about him, and with 
quick, strong blow the is sent home, and with a 
yell of triumph the old fellow is sent far up on the bank, 
where he lies panting in all his beauty of black and 
silver. 

But the echo of voices and the flare of other torches 
shows that other fishers are busy, and that no time must 
be lost. Back into the brook again. An starts out 
from under the bank; he is quick and hard to get, and so 
with flying feet and arms, with cries of “Here he is!” 
“There he goes!” the spearers are after him. Perhaps 
they don’t get him and perhaps they do. If they do, 
look out for the spear, for the eel, winding his tail around 





h will try its -metal to the utmost. 
; eae ioe think you see one of the old set- 
tlers;.so again, with strong, sure blow, the spear is sent 


downward, only to strike the fishlike form of wood or 


. Stone, and to come back, if of poor metal, bent or broken; 


but if of good steel, with dulled points to the tines. 
Here the file comes into use, and soon you are pressing 
onward. But you reach the grounds where the others 
have fished; so putting out the torch and keeping the 
willows and alders of the-meadow between them and 
you, with quick stealthy step you pass them, and again 
find the brook. ‘Here is the deep pool formed by the 
old mill dam, and the light reveals shadowy moving 
forms deep in its waters, that you know are “whoppers.” 
I have known those so cool-blooded that, with rubber 
boots on, they could fish night after night without wetting 
their feet; but I am of different temperament; for, al- 
though I would begin with all manner of good re- 
solves, yet over boot tops, knee deep, waist deep, into 
the dark, chilly waters I would go after these fish. Then 
on upstream to where the fishing grounds ended. There, 
cold, wet and tired, and feeling as if fishing were not 
worth the while, we would go home; but only a few days 
would pass until night would again find us eager as 
ever on the fishing grounds. 

It is not all of fishing to catch fish. There was the 
splashing, turbulent passing of the fish over the riffles; 
the diving of some startled muskrat; the sleepy cheeping 
of the birds, disturbed in their rest—and most of all, the 
tickling of the toads with a straw. Later in the season 
the toads seek the uplands; but now they are along the 
brookside; and if you want strong medicine for the 
“blues” look up Mr. Toad, and tickle his throat with a 
straw, and you will need no physician. , : . 

In sucker spearing, as with hook and line fishing, it 
is the big ones that get away. One time, fishing with a 
defective spear, the big fish of the season was by his 
very weight, as I lifted him from the water, torn off 
and got away. The biggest I ever saw was once at the 
head of a little pond, where I caught just a glimpse 
of what I at first thought was a stick of wood, but which 
at once took to itself fins and disappeared in the deep 
water, and I saw it no more. But a feeling of disap- 
pointment lingers with me even now as I write, because 
of that great fish. Pine TREE. 


The Maine Fishing. 


Boston, May 6.—Fishing in Sebago Lake, Me., is still 
going on, though the season is not proving highly satis- 
factory, and a great many sportsmen go away without a 
fish. Still there are some successes, and these may -be 
named. Mr. Field, of Bockton, with Mr. W. D. Brackett 
and Mr. Emerson, has taken a salmon of slightly over 
17lbs. weight, a very large fish for Sebago, taken with rod 
and reel. Mr. Brackett got three or four salmon of 
good size,-one weighing over 8lbs. Mr. Emerson did 
not fish much, but is interested in the new hotel at the 
Bay of Naples. Mr. Kendrick, of Boston, has taken_a 
big salmon and one or two of smaller size. Mr. W. B. 
Saul, of the Sebago Club party, has secured a salmon of 
13lbs., with several smaller fish. Mr. W. T. Farley, of 
the same party, secured a salmon Monday that weighed 
glbs. The record of the Sebago Club, up to Tuesday, had 
been thirty-eight trout and salmon. A number of “red- 
spots,” as brook trout are termed at Sebago and Moose- 
head, in distinction from lake trout and landlocked sal- 
mon, have been secured in the vicinity of Muddy River 
and Kettle Cove, although the “redspot” fishing has not 
yet been first class in that lake. The ice is out of Sebec 
Lake, Me., but there are no reports yet of salmon taken. 
Cobbosseecontee, Maranocook and the other Winthrop, 
Me., lakes are clear of ice. One salmon of 7%lbs. is re- 
ported from Maranocook, with a larger one from Cob- 
bosseecontee. Mr. Carleton, of the Maine Fish and Game 
Commission, is reported to have taken the first trout of 
the season at Maranocook. H. E. Capen, of Augusta, 
has taken a number of trout from the Winthrop Lakes. 
J. T. Richards, in company with the Maine Fish and 
Game Commissioners, making an early visit to the Maine 
trout and salmon waters, takes home a salmon of 6lbs. 
Very little fishing has yet been done at the big salmon 
pool at Bangor, the water still being remarkably high 
from the melting snows above. Still, some good fish- 
ing is looked for there when the waters do subside. All 
the Maine rivers are still swollen to almost the freshet 
pitch, and brook fishing has scarcely begun. 

The ice still hangs in the Rangeleys and Moosehead, 
though the warm weather of a week ago made great 
progress in dissolving it. But the actual freeze of 
Wednesday and Thursday has retarded progress greatly. 
Careful estimates now put the departure of the ice from 
those waters at from the roth to the 15th; but all depends on 
the weather. The ice went out of Lake Auburn Sunday, 
April 30, several days later than last year. Fishing imme- 
diately begun, and every available boat has been in use 
almost ever since. J. Murphy made about the first rec- 
ord with a salmon of 7lbs. James Tracy has taken two 
salmon. G. J. Merrifield, F. Jackson and P. Record have 
made catches. Supt. Stanley, of the Lake Auburn fish 
hatchery, says that there are lots of fish in the lake, and 
a good season’s fishing is to be hoped for. Mr. P. H 
Dingley caught two good trout in that lake on Monday. 
Mr. B. Atherton and Mr. Fowler, of Lewiston, have 
been to Cobbosseecontee fishing, and take home sev- 
eral good trout. 

Dispatches say that the ice has left Carry, Row and 
Pleasant ponds, in northern Somerset county, Me., and 
that the trout fishing promises to be excellent. Reports 
are conflicting as to whether the ice is out of Grand 
Lake, Me., at this writing, but several Boston fishermen 
are on the way there, and expect to find the ice out. 
Newfound Lake, N. H., is not yet clear of ice, but doubt- 
less will be ere this reaches the eye of the reader. Bos- 





_ ton fishermen are interested, since good salmon catches 


were made there last year, as well as catches of big lakers. 
May 8—The Cape Cod trout fishermen are a ae 
home some better strings since the warmer days and 
bright weather, but already there are reports of low 
water in some of thé best streams. Pickerel fishing in 
Fresh Pond is now in order. It will be remembered that 
this pond is a source of supply or reservoir for the City 
of Cambridge, and hence under city control. Formerly 
no fishing was. allowed there, though well stocked with 
pickerel, but of late it has been decided to allow two . 
persons to fish there in one day, under special permit. 





Mr. E. C. Stevens and Mr. Tausig had a permit for one 
day last week, and had good luck, taking eight pickerel, 
one of 3%lbs. They mean to try the same waters again. 

The telegraph has not yet announced the clearing of 
Moosehad, Me., of ice, though the news is hourly ex- 
pected, since the ice had left the coves on Friday, and 
some of the bays were clear. Neither are the Rangeleys 
clear. Mr. W. S. Marble, of the Rangeley Lake House, 
who has had years of experience and observation at that 
point, under date of May 6 writes that the ice is out of 
the coves, with the water in the lake the highest he has 
ever seen it, “But taking all conditions into considera- 
tion, I do not think the ice will leave before May 15.” 
Webb Lake, Weld, Me., is clear of ice, and good catches 
of trout and salmon are reported. Over 100 trout and 
salmon are reported to have been taken on Monday, while 
the record of Tuesday was not far behind. The size of 
the fish taken this year is reported to be better than last, 
especially of salmon, and this is also true of Sebago and 
other waters. Commissioner Stanley is of the opinion 
that the salmon are growing rapidly. Messrs. P. O. Vick- 
ery, of Augusta; Fish and Game Commissioner C. E. 
Oak, of Caribou, and A. S. Hinds, of Portland, fished 
Lake Auburn one day last week. Mr. Oak took a salmon 
weighing tolbs., the only success of the party. 

Brook trout fishing in Maine and New Hampshire is 
reported to be excellent in all the brooks where the 
snow water is about done running. This pertains only 
to the more southerly portions of each State, however, 
since there is yet a great body of snow in the North 
Woods. Late reports establish the fact that the ice is out 
of Grand Lake, and most of the Schoodic chain. A num- 
ber of Boston fishermen have started. 

The ice in Newfound Lake, N. H., went out on Mon- 
day, and fishing began immediately. C. A. Gale, of Bris- 
tol, was the first to come in with a fish, a salmon of 7lbs. 
W. F. Gale, of the same place, followed with a salmon 
of 8%lbs. Ansel G. Doloff, of Bristol, took a 7lb: salmon 
on Tuesday. C. E. Rounds, of the same’ place, has 
caught a trout of 2%lbs. L. D: Fogy, of Plymouth, has 
taken three salmon weighing about 3lbs. each. G. H 
Greely, of Plymouth, has taken several small salmon. Mr 
Fox, of Hill, has landed a beautiful salmon. Nashua and 
Manchester anglers are also at the lake in good num- 
bers, among whom may be mentioned A. E. Elark, 5. Bs 
Ransom, F. H. Thurston, T. J. McDonald, S. Sawtelle, 
O. H. Brown, J. C. Fletcher and F. G. Noyes. 

Plymouth, N. H., reports mention good catches of 
brook trout. Frank E. Rollins, of that place, with his 
two sons, Frank and Ross, caught 135 trout from Dur- 
yin Brook the first day of the open season, Tuesday, 
May 2. J. G. Fletcher and F. Fletcher caught 125. the 
same day. The same day M. Robert Burns caught fifty 
very fine trout from Palmer Brook. G. E. Edmonds 
has taken thirty-five trout from the same stream. The 
brooks in the vicinity of Hill are also being fished with 
good success. G. W. Chaffin and F. H. Briggs fished 
these brooks one day last week with the result of sixty 
trout. Anson Buxton took fifty brook trout from the 
streams near Bristol early in the week. 


The Ice Out. 


Boston, May 8.—Moosehead and Mooselucmaguntic 
clear. Rangeley clearing rapidly. Fishing good. Rich- 
ardson clear. SPECIAL. 


A Mountain Trouting. 


For a week the weather had been cold and raw in the 
mountains, but June brought sunshine and the west wind 
in her train, and Hank and I concluded that the time was 
in flower for a serious offensive movement against the 
trout. 

Acting. upon our resolve, the crisp dawn of a 
mountain day saw us winding away down the road from 
the rough little cabin on the knoll that was our home 
camp. Hank’s two wiry little horses, harnessed to a buck- 
board that momentarily threatened to collapse, made fair 
time over a roadbed that constantly made walking a pref- 
erable mode of progress, and the fourteen miles to Per- 
kins’ shanty at the junction of the Lewey Lake and Cedar 
Lakes trails, were traversed in time for luncheon. Leav- 
ing our horseflesh there, we took rods, slung pack basket 
over shoulder, and started off down the familiar trail to the 
Cedars. Having gone three miles we struck off to the 
left and traveled due east, striking the Jessups River with- 
in an hour, having crossed the headwaters of the Miami 
River on the way. The character of the water at that 
point not being to our liking, we followed deer paths for 
about two miles up stream to where the water roughened. 
Here we found the remains of a tiny surveyors’ lean-to; 
we raised up the frame, readjusted the old slabs of bark, 
cut browse and arranged our exceedingly limited amount 
of duffle. 

An hour or more of daylight was still ours, so we de- 
termined to try the water as a forecast of the morrow. 
Going a few hundred yards above camp, we put rods 
together and started in. We killed some twelve, fishing 
back to camp, and went ashore more than satisfied with 
the prospects. The fish were there. 

That night we sat about the fire drying our clothes, 
talking in low tones of the coming sport, or quietly watch- 
ing the smoke plumes swaying over the glowing craters of 
our pipes. Soon, knocking out the ashes against the 
guard-log, we crept beneath the shelter, and wrapping 
coats about shoulders, slept. The night was destined to 
have one interruption, however. I was aroused by a soft, 
crushing sound, followed by a slight shock, which was 
in turn followed by a series of muffled exclamations. A 
glance by the dying embers of the fire revealed what had 
happened. The fork of, one of the uprights had given 
way, causing the roof to tilt and slide sidewise and bury- 
ing Hank beneath it. I lifted the roof for him to creep 
out, and then we repaired the shack, laughing heartily 
over the mishap. 

In the grayness of dawn we left camp, and for an hour 
walked swiftly up stream until the water swirled and ed- 
died about the bases of great boulders, or sprang melo- 
diously. down many little rapids. Here we rigged tackle, 
donned a liberal coat of tar oil, lit pipes and started in, 
The forecast of the previous day was upheld by the event, 
and never had fisher a fairer setting for his sport; stretches 

f — filled with small holes, wherein lurked many a 
fine fish; pools at. bends studded with great rocks; occa- 
sional long, quiet reaches; the long, wintling avenue of 
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the stream, with its borders of hemlock and balsam, beech 
and basswood, that ever permitted 

Heavier and heavier grew our creels; and when we 
stopped for lunch on a broad rock their weight was very 
substantial. A short rest and smoke, and we resumed 
our sport. It continued as fast as in the morning, so 
at 2:30 we quit. The condition of my creel resembled 
that of the famous rattlesanke skin of Miles Standish when 
he returned it to the Indians, and the strap was cutting 
my shoulder sorely, while my partner had the same re- 
port to make. A iull half of the fish we caught had been 
returned to the stream, and toward the end we became 
very exacting as to size. Our largest fish was precisely 
rit. long, weighing 1 or 20z. under 1lb.; but 9, 10 and r1in. 
fish were common. 

Dressing our catch, we broke camp and swung off down 
stream for Perkins’, where we arrived in full time for sup- 
per. The next morning, lashing our basket of trout be- 
hind the buckboard, we started homeward, arriving at 
noon. 

On this trip I used a fly exclusively, while Hank pinned 
his faith to the worm. It may be of interest to the 
brotherhood to note that this occasion was one when the 
fly decisively defeated bait in point of size of fish killed. 





Letters from the mountains tell me there are still 3ft. 
of snow in the woods, and the lakes and streams are ice- 
bound, yet I know the dark water is gurgling and bub- 
bling beneath eager to burst forth from its barriers in 
laughing cadences, and the knowledge rouses a fever of 
unrest in my blood. Shall it be lulled? Quien sabe? 

“It is there that we are going, with our rods and reels and traces 

To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces 

For the red gods call us out and we must go.” 


ZuRUS. 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
Shenandoah City. 

SHENANDOAH River, the principal tributary of the 
Potomac, like the main stream, is stocked with bass from 
end to end, and has for thirty years been favorite ground 
for the angler. 

At Harper’s Ferry, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
sends a branch line south along its west bank about 
three miles to Milldale, where it makes a horse-shoe 
curve, and leaving the river, climbs the grade through the 
valley of a little brook, Flowing Run, and goes on to 
Charlestown. This first two or three miles from its 
mouth has furnished much sport, as frequently when the 
Potomac comes down muddy, the bass crowd over into 
the clearer water of the Shenandoah, and besides, it is 
comparatively easy of access to strolling anglers. 

Getting a team at the Ferry, we drive out past the 
charred ruins of an old flouring mill, burned during the 
war by the military authorities, on a charge of furnish- 
ing supplies to the enemy; past a modern pulp mill, with 
its pool and sluice full of pulp timber. 

These paper mills, useful and necessary and profitable 
as they are, furnishing employment in localities near for- 
ests where for the most part there is little enough oppor- 
tunity for steady work; which should command the re- 
spect and gratitude of every angler who reads, for. they 
have wonderfuly cheapened the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, and are doing much for the intellectual develop- 
ment of the world, yet seem to have no other effect than 
to rouse a mild fury in the bosom of the average: angler, 
which gets him disliked in the neighborhood of mills, as 
interfering with a legitimate business without a better 
cause than a blind prejudice. 

The constant tendency is thus to array against each 
other a good and necessary industry, with the local sen- 
timent of the employees on one side, and a lot of strolling 
idlers, hunting for a time-killing amusement on the other, 
in which the latter have not much show either in argu- 
ment or verdict; and if only the fishing was affected by 
the debris the angler might have long ago given up in 
despair. But this is the pulp mill’s case. The true sit- 
uation is that the mills are an object of curiosity and ad- 
miration to the angler. There is not the slightest preju- 
dice among them against the business, though careless 
argument would sometimes seem to imply as much. But 
the angier is indignant at the individual who is responsi- 
ble for disposing of the waste by dumping it into the 
river, and the individual cannot be reached, so the mill 
stands to take the blame for the useless and baneful pollu- 
tion. If the refuse was filtered, so as to be harmless, as 
by law it must be in many places, there would be no an- 
tagonism. But when the acids are thrown into the river, 
and the shavings and pulp waste, to cover spawn beds, 
choke out riparian vegetation, filling the fish haunts un- 
der the stones with putrefying masses, altering the normal 
plankton to a degree we can only guess, is bad for the 
young fry, for our scientific experts tell us nothing about 
it; when they do all this, and then get angry at feeble 
protests, instead of curing the whole trouble by dis- 
posing of their wastes in some other way than unloading 
them into the river to contaminate it for miles below, 
the angler gets careless of disastrous results, forgets the 
community and its good, and the blessing of cheap paper, 
and finds himself enjoying a sense of relief at the infor- 
mation that the mill is to close down. It is all wrong. 
The shutting down of a paper mill is a national calam- 
ity, whether by a trust, or exhaustion of raw material, 
or any cause, and a hard blow for the locality that has 
come to depend on the employment and trade it has 
created; and it is no credit or service to the angler, be- 
cause it establishes no principle or precedent, increases 
friction and helps nothing in securing what is demanded, 
what he is striving for, the clarifying of the refuse. 

This mill has just given notice that it will close down 
when its present stock of material is worked up. . But 
when it moves to some other locality, which will. wel- 
come it with open arms, it simply does the same thing 
over again and poisons some other stream. 

The P ckcenab will some day be cleared of all pollution 
so far as practicable, not on account of restoring -the 
finest bass stream in the world, but because the National 
Capitol stands on its banks and the city must use its 








the free use of the fly. 


lected samples of the Potomac waters from many locali- 
ties above Great Falls, and these were examined by the 
microscopists of the Marine Hospital Service and found 
in almost every instance to contain the microbes of dis- 
ease, and the physicians of the District of Columbia as a 
body denounced the condition of the water that is brouglit 
to the city for drinking purposes as unfit and dangerous. 
This-is the lever on which the angler must depend for 
assistance in ridding the river of fish-killing wastes. But 
the poorest way of effecting this is by closing mills. 
Destroy the refuse. 

To cleanse the river does not imply a threat to a sin- 
gle establishment. “Clarify the debris,” that is all. Half 
a dozen States are now working hard to redeem the pur- 
ity of their streams and incidentally restore their fish- 
eries so wantonly destroyed, and their proposed legisla- 
tion does not menace an institution. “Filter the wastes” 
and give the country an object lesson in cleanliness that 
is sore needed. Typhoid, one of the most dangerous and 
easily disseminated maladies that threaten health and life, 
is one of the easiest stamped out and prevented. It is 
one of the few whose germs are familiar; whose birth, 
propagation and spread are fairly well known, and whose 
destruction is simple. But it is river-carried, and quar- 
antining a locality is no protection, unless the river is 
quarantined. 

Washington has already suffered an epidemic, brought 
here by the Potomac from Cumberland, and her average 
death rate from this cause brings her well up to the head 
of the class of the great cities of the country, and there 
are other diseases carried and spread the same way. 

There seems to be a misapprehension of the extent of 
an owner’s rights who reatiios a river bank, whether 
an individual or a municipality. That proximity confers 
ownership exclusive in the stream. This is only true to 
the extent of the use of such water as reaches him, and 
by no means gives him a right of sewerage in the chan- 
nel. The right of pure water to which he is entitled 
is just as-sacred to the man or settlement. below, and 
the stream must be passed on in the same condition it 
reaches him. No city deserves the right to pure water 
from above, which sweeps its dirt into the stream to 
poison the waters below. 

“Destroy the filth.” The pulp mill which will do this 
will, by its example, confer a blessing on mankind. 

Our regrets go with this one that is to be shut down. 
Only harm has been done, whether it is a move of a 
syndicate or the fear of prosecution. No lesson can 
be learned from its removal except perhaps in the di- 
rection of recognition, that resistance to material pol- 
lution in any considerable volume, has grown serious 
enough to hamper the offending industry. 

A couple of miles beyond this pulp mill brings us 
to a long, low dam, diagonally crossing the river. This 
is Shenandoah City. There is nothing of it but the 
ruins of a couple of ancient flour mills and‘the name. 
Here if one brings his own boat or has previously ar- 
ranged to have one ready, he may cover a great field 
of first-rate fly water. If he is to try his fortune afoot 
he crosses the dam to the east side and finds plenty 
of opportunity to test his skill. 

The water of the Shenandoah has two distinct colors 
and a million shades between. In flood it is a brownish 

ellow, and as ugly as any puddle to the fly-fisherman. 

hen at its clearest it is a deep oak green, and with 
appreciably more color than any of the neighboring 
streams, giving to the stranger an impression of lack 
of transparency; but, while this may lead him to care- 
lessness in the matter of exposure and shadow, he 
quickly learns that it is no bar to the visions of the fish. 

This vernal hue we have found to prevail as far as we 
have fished, up its 200 miles, and often liken the color 
of occasional pools in other neighborhoods, where trees 
or depth lends something of a like shade, to the “Shen- 
andoah tinge.” 

Just below the long dam on this side is a foamy 
pool, where on one of our trips one of the party took 
his first bass with a fly, and the incident will never be 
forgotten. He was already middle-aged and had spent 
most of his life in the field, and was full of woods 
lore; he knew the haunts and habits, and was better 
than any of us, but he had not taken any kind of a fish 
on a fly since as a boy he had poached for trout, in a 
little Irish burn. When he fastened at his first easy cast 
under the apron to a pound and a half bass his excite- 
ment was intense. Hope and fear played tag with 
his emotions so fast, neither was it for long, but, like 
the lightning, was ‘gotie before one could say “it is.” 

But he saved his fish, and another devotee of the fly 
was initiated into the fraternity, and a welcome one. 
Many a time since he has joined us in our days up and 
down the’ Potomac; none more earnest, none more 
faithful, satisfied with light strings, jubilant over big 
ones, and out of his long experience in the open, with 
always something to add to our little stock of knowl- 
edge of the woods, the waters, or the life that makes these 
interesting. 

Fishing from the shore for a distance above the dam 

on the east side is somewhat tantalizing, as there are 
few places where one may get good casts over favor- 
able water, free of the brush which comes well down 
on the bank: but a half-mile up is a long, narrow 
wooded island, separated by a winding stream at 
medium stages of water, a torrent in flood. 
Here the fishing in hot weather is delightful and profit- 
able. Great rocks block the chute at intervals, rising 
high above the waters, which must find their way around 
in little falls and rapids, from pool to pool. Plenty of 
shade and grass beds, and everywhere the water is over 
a foot in depth, gives promise of a response. 

When the sun is beating down on a still day, too hot 
for comfort, in the narrow valley of the rocky river 
bed outside, to lounge through this damp, cool covert, 
and creeping up the face of one of the great rounded 
piles drop a fly in a rift on the other side or in a 
grassy bowl, where a little rivulet trickles down, sure 
that somewhere thereabouts a big fellow is lurking. and 


to have such easy effort rewarded, is the luxury of fly- - 


fishing. 
For three consecutive seasons my friend, who used 
to spend his annual vacations here, had the coincident 


_ fortune, to take seventeen good fish from the upper half 
waters. aia Z . 
The Hydrographic Office of the Geological Survey col- 


of this chute in. an evening’s fishing, and still calls it 
Island NOI aati din 
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On the outside of the island a series of long irregular 
ledges cross the river diagonally, over which the river 
tumbles in a broken cataract, called Bull Falls, and here 
at times the pools yield big catches. 

The best season here is the late fall, when the water 
is_low and clear, and one may cover almost the 
width of the river dryshod; but as one must take his holi- 
day when he can, many a day is spent in vain effort 
to coax the fish from ls too deep or troubled, or 
the water side reached when a yellow flood is on and the 
fishing off. 

But your enthusiastic angler does not count these days 
as wasted, but any day as found, spent any time under 
the sky. 

In am article on British fishermen in St. Pauls (Vol. 
2, p. 346), speaking of seasons, the writer says: “Some 
anglers hold that their year does not commence till 
May; that they cannot fish till they find the May-fly 
upon the water, while others, more determined for 
sport, are on the river side early in April, and keen 
salmon fishers will have a pull at the monarch of the 
brook in February. Again there are“enthusiasts who 
will be at work before the end of January. 

“These are like the gouty man in the well-known en- 
graving. They would angle in a tub in their dining 
room rather than not fish.” : 

But there be other ends to fishing than the two oft 
quoted, a fool and a worm. Where one can feel his 
flaccid muscles swell and harden under the hard work 
of pleasant days and summer suns; can lose that listless 
habit that. grows upon the sedentary man, who has no 
hobby, pursued by the harpies of business cares that sap 
his life, these holidays are a foretaste of joys eternal. 
To one who feels these -days of sunshine afd flowers, 
of woodland and waterfalls, have not only added ten years 
to the term of his natural life, but have added to his 
capacity for enjoyment of the present, the pastime is 
looked on as something more than a diversion, and the 
fish that stands for all these is in gratitude, apotheosized. 

Henry TALsott. 





s 
Forcing the Season. 

As usual, this spring I started fishing too early, and in 
impossible streams. “A vague unrest” is the cause, I sup- 
pose, for it is certain that a man takes longer chances for 
a fish after a winter of inactivity than when a number of . 
excursions have slaked his thirst for the sport. I hope 
that destruction of fish and fishing do not mean the same 
to me, though there was never a man who hated worse to 
come in empty handed. I know a man who revels in 
the destruction of fish; he stabs the sluggish sucker and 
catfish inf the back and waits around with a shotgun to 
catch some bird sitting still and pots it, and all for his 
inappeasable appetite for things untamed. He does not 
go fishing in April; there is no chance of his getting 
enough to e himself. I believe he lacks imagination. 
Later on he will foul some fish and pick their bones. He 
is like the fish he pursues, the sucker, the kind of 
fish I take it, Lord Tennyson had in mind when he 
wrote: 

“We are men of ruined blood, 
Therefore comes it we are wise;  ~ ? 
Fish are we that love the mud, i 
Rising to no fancy flies.” 


The writer is not so.- We rise to the first balmy days 
and getting together our fishing things steal away to the 
fishing grounds, meeting some village mentor who casts 
the cold eye of disapproval on the signs of one of his 
neighbors lapsing again into his thriftless ways. 

e have some early fishing here in the chubs. We 
know them as “horny-heads.” They have a lot of red 
about the head, and bead-like excrescences cover the fore- 
head. His general appearance indicates that he has been 
a faithful and consistent user of strong drink for many 
years. This fish heaps up great piles of pebbles of a bushel 
of more at a place. Its fiesh is all but worthless, and it 
decays almost as soon as it is taken from the water. I 
often think of a verse from the old English poem, “The 
Red Fisherman,” by Praed, when, having to do with this 
fish : 

“The water was’as dark and rank 
As ever a company pumped; < 
And the fish that was netted and laid on the bank } 
Grew rotten while it jumped.” 


The most remarkable trait of this fish is its power to 
make a noise like a newly-hatched chicken, and quite as 
loud, when being taken from the hook. This is make- 
believe fishing sure enough. It bites like a trout, but it 
is nothing after you have caught it. A fisherman this 
year, who was forcing the season like myself, caught two 
very fine trout when fishing for chubs in a bass stream. 

Last year I had one day’s good luck early fishing. In_ 
the fall before, when I was walking up the Stilthouse 
Run, I saw a good-sized trout. I went k the follow- 
ing spring and caught a big trout where I had seen this 
one, and a larger one just below. In size they would have 
ranked well with the largest in a big catch. This year 
I have been more lucky with my early fishing, and I crave 
the indulgence of the reader in going over this evening 

t is far better spinning 
yarns on face, for, as you talk to a 
man who understands these things, you see a far-away 
look in his eye, which indicates that he is not thinking 
of the tale you are felling him but of the one he is. going 


to tell 
hor ts was the second day for months. when the air 
became soft. For weeks a chill breeze had been blowing. 
There was not 33 ign of we any of ame tree ae the 
scartet sonal, to bourgeon in the spring. not 
forth Fee ee 
ek and had taken six fine trout. The poor fish 
kept on short rations for weeks, and were ready 
Stony Creek is an ideal trout stream. 
water foams over miniature falls, and 
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; large rack heaps present inviting 
spots for a cast. It lacks but one thing, and that is more 
trout. It has been fished to a standstill. It is too early for 
fly, and I try a worm. I fish up stream for half a mile 
and the fish refuse to respond. As I cast and let the 
line drift down thr the eye of the pool it is arrested. 
Is it a trout or is it the bottom of the creek? 
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on 
rest for a moment and strike, 
feel the fish and we part. It is a serious matter on such a 


day for a trout to trifle with you in way. A few 


put the wind in the east. Failure is wrrtten all over the 
records of the day, and as I came home ti 
not as fond of fishing as I had thought. The history of 
this little fishing expedition may seem mostly preface, but 
all there is to tell was the anticipation, the only sure 
thing in fishing. 





I had another day. My younger brother is bitten with 
the snake, and we went fishing a few days later in Stony 
Creek for revenge. We put the old gray in the buggy and 
took our dinner.- We started in at the forks and suc- 
ceeded in getting fifteen trout big enough to keep, which 
made a very decent show in a r1olb. creel. They bit freely 
for awhile, and I took about one in three. Then they 
coreed to take the bait, and we wound up at the Blue 

ole. 

I have a bite. One of those nibbling bites big trout in 
deep water so often me in, and which are so trying 
to the nerves in —— ‘or the fish to go to work in 
earnest. I “feel” the fish gently, knownig that it is a 
dangerous experiment, but inaction is intolerable. The 
nibbling continues until the bait is taken and the fish 
moves away in a strong, steady rush that causes the line to 
cut the water. I strike, knowing that I will feel the 
were of a fish, and glorious consummation, a monster is 
hooked, and he makes one grand rush, and I think I have 
the master of the pool. But one strong rush settles it, and 
to the top of the water comes a large sucker. It is a 
very desirable addition to our catch, but it is not a trout. 
I thought when I first felt that weight there was to be a 
fight, but one effort is all the cyprinide thinks it is neces- 
sary to make. Like a passenger being ejected from a 
train, they make only a show of resistance, and wait for 
further developments. ‘ 

My best fish I took on Williams River, another no-ac- 
count stream, but which yielded me enough trout. We 
got ahead with the work in the office, and:my brothers 
went to another county for some athletic events, and the 
old gray horse, who enjoys a fishing trip as much as I 
do, was pressed into service for a polo game, and with 
spurs and a planket holder, I hear he acquitted him- 
self very creditably. He sweated, and :helped to win the 
game for our side, and got his name in theypapers. The 

spur was something he had never dreameé@ of in his 
philosophy before. I am expecting to get a fine offer for 
him soon, but I shall refuse. His being gone made it 
necessary to look for other means of transportation. 
Twelve miles into the mountains was most too mich of 
a walk for me. . 

There is a superior colored person who attached him- 
self to me sometime since, and who makes living easier. 
He owned a pony and dogcart, and the bare mention of 
his driving me to the meadows on Williams River was 
enough, and the problem was solved. There was an axle, 
the said, which Anvilson, who didn’t understand steel, had 
welded, and which had let him down, but Hammerson, the 
rival blacksmith, had then welded it by a receipt which 
had been handed down from father to son. We risked 
it, and it proved worthy of our confidence. Balancing our- 
selves over the axle that means so much to a dog- 
cart, we went up into the mountain. I know of nothing 
finer than to visit the high grass country to the west 
where an elevation of 3,500ft. makes you feel the “ex- 
hilaration of height.” Uncle Harry told me tale after tale 
of old-time murders and other horrors; how the white. 

when slaves could not testify, and how all 
people were taken miles and miles to see 
bad white men executed, and how they all came home and 
got religion. 

Twelve o’clock saw us at the head of the dead’ water. 
As I took a hasty lunch, an otter swam right before my 
eyes, and seeing me, dived, tip-tilting bis fine tail into the 
air. .Up stream is the best way for me to fish a trout 
stream, and I have never been able to determine whether 
it is really the right way to fish a stream, or being so 
little fishing up stream, it places the fisherman at a differ- 
ent point from that where the fish are accustomed to see 
a man. : 

I cast in the eye of a pool and the line stopped as the 
bait rolled down stream, but there was that indescribable 
sensation conveyed to the hand and arm that it was no 
dead weight that held it in place in the midst of the 

ing waters. I waited a moment and struck. Too 
late or too soon, or through some fault of the fish, I 
only felt it well, and lost it. This I did with seven 
fish. One was just being landed when it broke away, and 
all these fish were large. I examined my hook carefully 
and whetted the point with a small stone. The next trout 
that bit was taken, a fine one of 12in., but it dropped in 
some sand with the hook broken from the leader in its 
mouth. Putting on a No. 2 hook I had better luck. I 
believe the hook was dull. I often sharpen ‘my hooks, and 
am not methodical enough to carry a whetstone, but find 
does equally as well. 
up soon afterward that made the fish- 
now and then a trout was added to 
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what the chance of stopping with him over night was, 
was di ly surprised to hear him say: . “Pretty. 
slim.” He-was under the impression I was with a crowd 
of people, and when he found that I was by myself, he 
very cordially invited me home with him, and he made 
me most comfortable. 

He told me that some unknown dogs had been running 
deer into the river for their own edification, and he had 
sworn he would kill them on the first opportunity. That 
when it came he took his rifle to fulfill his vow, but his 
heart failed him, but that they should most certainly die 
next time. I encouraged him, for the thought of a doe 
heavy with fawn run to death by idle hounds was too 
horrible to entertain. I had seen these very dogs on the 
river, and not thinking what they were about, had given 
them the remnants of my lunch. He told me that he had 

ot one bear last fall, and that a .25 caliber is big enough 
} aw anything in these mountains. He had heard of a bear 
in a certain locality. Had said to himself that the bear 
was probably using under a certain clump of chestnuts; 
had packed a 43lb. bear trap four miles, and set it under 
leaves and cut sweep apples up and scattered around it. 
Had found the bear in the trap on the second morning 
unable to move the trap and drag, and had shot it. Had 
= some good bee trees last summer. Surely life far 

rom the haunts of men has some compensations. If my 

host ever quarrels with his wife, he falls out with all the 
people in his neighborhood. In this log cabin of very 
modest dimensions is the little daughter of the house, a 
timid two-year-old maiden, whom Uncle Harry nearly 
frightened into fits, as she had not seen a black man. If 
any one desires to know what a child can be to its parents 
they should see this mountain home on the banks of a 
brawling stream. 





Next morning, April 21, was the first clear morning 
of the year without frost, and so I brushed the dew 
away as I worked my way up stream. The narrow 
valley had been cleared, and the ground was carpeted 
with a thick blue-grass sod. The fall of the stream was 
so great that in walking up the narrow meadow one seems 
to be ascending a hill. 

It was a perfect morning, and I was under its influence, 
and thought then that some day I might tell of the day, 
the high mountains, the falling waters, the sun and shadow, 
but the hour is past, and, leaving such descriptions to 
those who can find words to record their sensations, I fall 
back to the plodding recital of occurrences. 

This was one of the rare early days when the trout 
would take the bait on top of the water. I fished over the 
ground I had passed over twice the day before, and at a 
likely place, where I had not been able to do any busi- 
ness before, a large cream-colored trout darted to take 
the bait, and giving it.too much time out of too abundant 
caution, I lost the best trout I had yet seen. If I had 
not seen it I would probably have caught it. 

Every now and then I would strike a fish and land it as 
soon as possible, as is the rule in fishing for brook trout. 
At the best pool I know of.on the little river I had a 
most vigorous pull. I dropped the point of the rod an in- 
stant and struck. I felt the weight of a fine fish, and in 
the first contest the line parted at the tip of the rod 
without giving me a good idea of the fish’s size. I think if 
I had ever gotten the fish turned I could have landed it. 
I had a similar experience. I saw a little pot of water 
large enough. to afford a lurking place for a trout, and so 

- situated that only those who are on the lookout for such 
placesy which, from their location, have been unobserved 
and aintouched by the common herd, would choose for a 
cast.'I have better luck-in such places for trout than 
any other. The conditions are such that in streams fished 
to death, it is often useless to try the show places, and 
trout can only be caught when they lurk in some -spot 
which has not caught the fisherman’s eye, and who, there- 
fore, have no cause to suspect that their daily bread is 
loaded. A wood might be practically denuded of its flow- 
ers, and yet a violet or two might be found in its hidden 
places. I hope I make myself clear. 

It was in such a place that, by ignoring a long shallow 
pool, I walked half-way over in the stream and cast where 
a small part of the water passed behind a boulder. I let 
the lure wash down in the current, and in front of the 
boulder a big trout showed up and snapped the bait. I 
struck, and the current and weight of the fish broke this 
line above the leader, though I had changed reel and line 
after my late mishap. Truly, “nobody knows what trouble 
we see.” Having caught a lot of big trout with the lines, I 
have reason to believe that the largest fish got away. As 
the af song runs: “We've all been there before, many a 
time !” 





The writer asks to be excused if he has taken too long 
in saying, “April 21, fished in Edgar Beard’s hacking; 
caught twenty trout. April 22, fished same place till noon; 
caught thirty-one. Had fish for breakfast and took a 1olb. 
basketful home. Uncle Harry not at trysting place; car- 
ried kit and fish basket (approximate weight 6olbs.) up 
mountain two miles and a half to cart, and found Uncle 
Harry lying in the sun, sufficiently apologetic for having 
missed me.” ANDREW PRICE. 

Maruintonr, W. Va. 


Cable Car, Pike and Muscalonge. 


Last week, as the forms of type of the Forest AnD 
StrrEAM were on their way to the press room, an elec- 
tric car conductor, turning his motor the wrong way, put 
on full speed and threw forms, wagon and driver into 
the air. The driver was pitched out over the horse’s 

- head, the wagon was la on its side in the gutter, and 
more than half of the pages of type were knocked into 
pi—which is a printer’s expression for one of the most 
hopeless kinds of chaos on earth. By putting in a solid 
night the very effici foreman of the Forest anp 
STREAM printing e had the paper ready for press not 
more than fourteen hours late. 

By a mistake in the make-up of the angling pages, the 
cut of a ove was substituted for that of the muscalonge in 
Dr. T. H. Bean’s capital paper on this fish. We regret 
the confusion which must have ensued in the minds of 
our angling readers, who have doubtless been ling 
their brains to reconcile the illustration with the Esh they 

_ have always known as the muscalonge. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Col, Fox's Fly Dope. 


I had occasion last summer to mention in the columns 
of Forest AND STREAM the excellent fly dope which we 
used on the Boardman, in Michigan, and which was pre- 
pared by Col. E. Crofton Fox after a formula of his own 
invention. This ointment was not a theoretically good 
thing, but an actually good thing, and its deviser was a 
man whose experience in the pine woods of America and 
the tropical growth of lower latitudes had made him 
anxious to secure a preparation which would afford real 
protection against biting insects. I can vouch now, as 
I did then, for the efficiency of the dope, as can my 
friends to whom Col. Fox has given the formula. As 
Col. Fox is not in the dope business, and only made 
known the formula as a courtesy to his friend, I never 
felt like telling the formula to anyone, and never did so, 
but I have been obliged to answer a great many letters 
and have sometimes referred such letters to Col. Fox, 
who was good enough to hand them over to a firm of 
druggists at his home in Grand Rapids who knew the 
formula. This week I sent him one more letter, this time 
from Mr. L. Fisher, of Allentown, Pa., who wrote me 
and sent me $1 to get him up a bottle of this compound. 
Now, I am not in the drug business, nor is Col. Fox, we 
both having other things to take care of, he being busy 
buying tracts of lumber, and I myself much occupied with 
elevating trap shooting and doing other great and good 
deeds in this naughty world. Well, anyhow, Col. Fox 
wrote me a letter, and he sent me the formula, and here 
are they both. I am very sure a great many sportsmen 
will thank Col. Fox for his courtesy, as I am sure I do 
again. A nicer man never put foot in a wader. 

Cut this recipe out and paste it in your fly-book, and 
remember Col. Fox. If any outfit ever tries to sell you 
a box of dope made up on this recipe for trade purposes, 
don’t buy it. Make your own. This is amateur and not 
professional dope, and it is good. Col. Fox writes: 

“Your inclosure from Mr. L. Fisher, of Allentown, 
Pa., has just come to hand, I think that you and I have 
both been bothered enough in regard to this matter 
of Fox’s fly dope, and I have concluded to publish the 
recipe in the Forest AND STREAM for the benefit of fish- 
ermen and hunters of this country. You will remember 
you used it with me on the Boardman River last June, 
and I gave you the recipe at that time, with the request 
that it be not published; but since then I have become 
so solicitous for the sportsmen on account of my own 
suffering that I am desirous of benefiting them by giv- 
ing to the public this prescription, which I have made 
during the last twenty-five years’ experience in fishing, 
hunting and estimating of pine timber in all the States of 
the Union and in Canada, and in Mexico and Central 
America. I can vouch for its efficiency against all the 
vermin found from the Equator to almost the North Pole. 
T trust that I will have the pleasure of meeting you in 
the near future on a trout fishing expedition in this neigh- 
borhood. I return the postal money order sent you by 
Mr. Fisher, which you can return to him with my com- 
pliments. If you wish to publish the inclosed recipe he 
will be able to have it put up in his own city.” 

The following is the recipe: 

B‘ Fox’s Fly Dope. 
Oil Pennyroyal. 
Oil Peppermint. 
Oil Bergamot. 


Oil Cedar. 
PN 664 se choos ined aa 3i 
Gum Camphor,..........:.00. 3 iv 


Vaseline Yellow,.............. 3 ii 
M. S.—Dissolve camphor in vaseline by heat, when coid add 
remainder. 


How to Fasten Your Creel. 


You buy a nice new creel, don’t you? And you find 
a nice wicker-work loop sticking up to hold the lid down. 
You poke a stick through this, and then you knock the 
stick out, and the lid comes open just as you are wading 
a deep and swift bit of water, and your trout all get out 
of the basket. Then you get another stick and poke it 
in the loop hard, and this time the pesky thing breaks off 
and leaves you with a loose lid. : 

Of course, the hole in the top of the lid is supposed to 
be there for the purpose of poking the trout through it 
into the basket, but this only shows how very little of 
human nature was known by the man who designed the 
trout creel of commerce. It is all right to say that one 
should tie down his lid firmly, poke his trout through 
that hole, and not look into the basket till night, but this 
is founded on anything but rational premises. . Any fel- 
low knows better than that. Here you, are just out of 
the house after a winter of dolor. You get into the 
stream—feels nice on your feet, doesn’t it, and better yet 
about your knees, and still better when it runs high as 
your hips?—-and you get to work, and you catch a trout. 
You put him through the hole in the lid, and go on cast- 
ing. But do you leave that lid locked down with a 
string? Nay, prithee, say not so! You do far otherwise 
from. that. You go along, to the next bend at farthest, 
and then you are seized with a desire to know how that 
trout is getting along in the basket. You want to see 
him, to hold him again in your hands, to have converse 
with him, and to express once more your admiration. 
Can this all be transacted through the hole in the lid of 
the basket? I trow nay. There is nothing more needed 
in the world than a good, easily opened fastening to the 
lid of a trout creel—not one that will shut easily, but 
come open éasily. Shall mankind sit at lunch on the 

. bank, with trout in the basket near by, and not open the 
same basket, and lay forth its contents upon the cleanest 
sward there is to be found? Say not this in anglerdom. 
bore have long enough tolerated this policy of the closed 

oor. 

Now, if you will take a stout rubber band and fasten it 

by passing it between the strands of the basket some 
6in. or so below the locking loop, on the front face of 
the basket, you will begin to have light and happiness 

i upon you. You will grasp the idea without much 


direction. Pass this rubber band up until it sticks. 


out through the little hole in the front edge of the cover, 
elecan ees er pee ee ‘the lock- 
ing loop. Cut off this worthless loop; for 


will only” 
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break off pretty soon-anyhow. Get a little stick 2in. 
long and make a half hitch-or loop of your rubber band 
about it. This is now your lock, the stick lying on top 
of the lid at its edge, and: the spring of the rubber hold- 
ing the lid tight shut. When you want.to put in another 
trout, or still more likely, want to have a look at the trout 
you have already caught, just pull up the lid without un- 
fastening anything at all. When you let go the lid it will 
snap shut again and keep shut, and will not let your 
trout spill out, no matter how your basket hangs. If you 
want to open the basket wide to get out your fish, push 
the stick through the hole endwise, and it hangs free. 
The man who will put this simple device on his trout 
creel, instead of the old, conventional wicker loop, which 
was invented in the days of Noah and is no account to- 
day, will sell creels where the old sort will not go. 


“Bait Charm.” 


Did anyone ever hear of a “bait charm”? Did anyone 
ever hear that some fishes bite after finding their bait 
by means of smell? Did anyone ever put anything on his 
bait for the purpose of “drawin’ the fish”—I don’t mean 
the good old system of spitting on the bait; everybody 
knows that that is a good thing, and especially good when 
the fish are not biting very well. 

I do not know just how the matter happened to come 
to my mind, but I recently bethough me of a certain odd 
character I met years ago on the banks of the old Skunk 
River, in lowa, when I was a boy. This was an old, dried 
up, wizened, short, thin little man, who was fishing for 
a living along that stream, which was then a good ang- 
ling water. This man could always catch more fish than 
the best of us, especially of such fish as suckers, red 
horse and other fishes that bite at worms. He always 
put some sort of scent in his worm can, but would never 
tell what it was. He said he would guarantee to make a 
finished angler and perfect gentleman out of anybody 
who would give him a $5 bill, but he was not loosening 
any information for anything but cash. Tradition runs 
that a certain young man of that vicinage who had more 
wealth than sense produced the $5 and learned that bait 
scent was sometimes anise seed oil, sometimes pepper- 
mint, and I think also another ingredient, which I do 
not now recall. Only a little of this was used, a few drops 


in the can of worms, for its strength would scald the 
worms in short order if too much were used, I know we 
boys who in time learned this “secret” always religiously 
employed scent for our worms when we went fishing. I 
have sat by the side of this quaint old character by the 
hour, watching his sucker lines (throw lines, with a little 
twig at the edge which held a loop of line and showed 
the gentle working of the sucker at the bait) and listening 
to him discourse ex cathedra on the art of fishing. 
remember that a part of his set lecture ran to the effect 
that “some fish bit by sight, some by scent.” He classi- 
fied all the worm-biting fish in the latter category, and I 
think he also placed the pickerel there, though this is 
but a vague memory, for which I can see no foundation 
in likelihood. There be more things in heaven and earth 
than the bookmen ever get hold of. All I can say is 
that the old duffer always had a bigger string of fish than 
anyone else who fished along the river. I long ago 
ceased te use his “bait charm,” but it seems I have not 
forgotten the man, and I would go a good way to see and 
talk with him again, for he was fuller of stories than I 
at that time suspected, since I was then perhaps only 
eight or ten years of age. 


Bass. 


Up at Fox Lake, in this State, the bass are running, 
and market fishermen have been catching forty or fifty 
a day with hook and line. The fish are just coming out 
of the deep water, but are not yet on the spawning beds. 
The spawhing season will be very late this year. This I 
gather from the talk with Mr. Charles Hills, a gentleman 
who fishes in that’ district considerably, and with whom 
I have passed some pleasant hours in a casting contest 
in which speed, style, distance and accuracy were never 
for a moment in doubt. 

I still. have. no word ‘from my friend Ed. Rock, at St. 
Charles, on the Fox River, and I infer that the bass are 
not yet running there, which is a most singular state 
of affairs, they. being now three weeks past due. I should 
like to have a day with the fly in that country some time 
this summer. You can take a trolley car at St. Charles 
and spin ‘rapidly north several miles until you strike the 
riffs below South Elgin. where later on there is good 
wading and fly-casting. This is within forty miles of Chi- 
cago. In July there should be good sport there. Yet an- 
other place which the fiy-fisherman ought to keep in 
mind for the apa summer is the Mississippi River just 
above LaCrosse, ‘Wis. This locality I have often men- 
cen a have never -personally tried. Friends tell 
me it offers magnificent sport. , 


My friend Ed. Rock, above: referred to, is a black- 
smith. I believe I should have liked to be a blacksmith 
myself, for it must:be nice to pound things out of iron, 
but I have never yet got to the place where I could do 
all the things I wanted‘to. In every village there is one 
man who knows more about shooting and fishing than 
anybody else. Sometimes it is the barber, sometimes the 
minister, and sometimes the blacksmith. In the case of 
St. Charles it is the blacksmith. Ed. Rock may get his 
hands soiled a little now and then, for you can’t be a 
manicure and a blacksmith too, but withal he is a good 
deal of a sportsman, He understands the habits of the 
bass, and knows about the ducks and snipe. He 
doesn’t believe in shooting duck on the water, or 
jerking fish out by main force. Much of a nat- 
uralist as well as fisherman, you can always learn 
something of him during an hour on the stream. Not 
without philosophy, moreover, is he, as should be the 
case with your genuine angler. “I see folks a-sittin’ and 
a-sittin’ on the bank,” said he, ‘‘and sometimes I won- 
der what makes a fellow like to fish, anyway. It can’t be 
just the fun of catching a fish, fer when you catch a fish 
you take him off.and put him on the string and don’t 
make no great fuss about it, and pretty soon you forget 
it; but then you go right back to fishin’ again, and keep 
on just as if you hadn’t caught any fish at all. If you 
get another, it is the same thing over again. Folks keep 
on sittin’ here, and they catch a few bullheads and suck- 
ers, and they put them on the string, and go on fishin’ 
again. What are they looking fer, and what is it they 
expect to get? Sometimes it seems to me that a feller is 
tryin’ to catch something that ain’t in the river.” 

Methinks there may be some truth in these sayings of 
my friend Ed. Rock. We go on fishing and fishing, and 
waiting and waiting, and sometimes, if we stop to think, 
the conviction might indeed come over us that we are ex- 
pecting something that “ain’t in the river.” 


The Ananias Fishing Ciub. 


The same friend writes me: “The Ananias Fishing 


Club, of Louisville, Ky., will leave for Lake Erie on their 
annual fishing trip about the middle of May next. This 
club is composed of some of the leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the city. There will be sixteen of the 


THE MUSCALONGE. 
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members in the party. They will‘make their headquarters 
on Middle Bass Island, and will have a large tug boat 
with the necessary smaller boats to take them io the 


various fishing grounds. The president of the club and 
admiral of the fleet, who takes charge of the party, is a 
veteran angler, who has had a wide experience from the 
trout of the Nipigon to the tarpon of southern Florida.” 


Animate Oddities, 


Just now they are having a big run of “spoonbills” up 
the Ohio River. There are two sorts of spoonbills. One 
is a duck and one is a catfish. The latter is sometimes 
called the “shovel-nose cat.” He is a very weird sort 
of creature that runs mostly to nose. He uses his nose as 
a shovel, and hence gets his name. The shovel-nose is a 
very obliging sort of beast, and devotes most of his 
energies to getting into nets, from which he ultimately 
appears in the Southern fish markets, minus his head 
and tail, and bearing some name or other to conceal his 
identity. 

I was once fishing in the Iowa ‘River, about 100 miles 
above its mouth, and I caught a sort of thing which 
made me drop my rod and take to the woods. It was 
about 2ft. long, and tapered from front to back till it was 
only about as thick as one’s thumb at:the tail. Its tail had 
two blades to it, one longer than the other. Its head was 
unearthly, and its mouth was underneath its chin, All 
along its back it had a row of horny-scales. It came out 
of the water in a tired, listless way, and made no reply 
when I asked it what it was. .I was only ‘a freshman 
then, and did not know that this was a shovel-nose stur- 
geon, which I take it is some sort of a survival which 
was tired of life before Adam was on earth. The fish 
offering no objection, I took it home; and three of us 
worked for a week trying to mount it so that it would 
look like something. We threw it away eventually, 
though it lingered long with us as a sort of nightmare 


dream. E. Houves. 
480 Caxton Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


A Monster Shad. 


PoucHKeepsige, N. Y., May 1.—I inclose a slip which 
was published in our Sunday Courier, and which the 
editor tells me this morning was first published last week 
in a paper at Marlborough: “Grant Baxter, at Bees. 
on Friday caught a shad which weighed 23lbs. and was 
aft. in ‘length. The monster was exhibited in Frank’ E. 
Merritt’s store at Marlborough.” This is certainly a 
“whopper.” .I mean the fish, of course. 

J. S. Vaw Creer. 








Connecticut’s Misfortune. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If there ever was a time when Connecticut sportsmen 
were indignant, that time is now, and the reason is the 
Governor's action in his appointments of fish and game 
commissioners. After many years of fruitless work it was 
acknowledged in 1895 that the time had come to change 
something and see if it was possible to obtain better re- 
sults. After many weeks of talk and much hard work a 
bill was favorably reported to abolish the old fish com- 
mission and create a fish and game commission. It so 
happened at that time that Gov. O. Vincent Coffin, of 
Middletown, was very much interested to further these 
interests, and he appointed three. commissioners—James 
A. Bill, of Lyme; Hubert Williams, of Salisbury, and 
Abbott C. Collins, of Hartford. Their work was so stic- 
cessful that in 1897 Gov. Lovein A. Cooke reappointed 
the same gentlemen. For the last two years the work of 
this commission has been far in advance of our expec- 
tations. Owing to press of business Mr. Williams, much 
to our regret, was obliged to resign, but his successor, 
Dr. Knight, of Lakeville, was a most estimable gentle- 
man, and ably assisted Mr. Collins in the work. Owing 
to age and its attending infirmities Mr. Bill, of Lyme, 
became incapable of active work, but his long experience 
and service lent dignity to the commission, and we all 
regret his necessary confinement. 

But as long as Mr. Collins was on that board every 
one knew it would be a success. He it was who ‘set the 
example of enforcement of the fish and game laws. He 
was the one who discarded the system of planting fry 
and substituted fingerling fish, with results that astonished 
all. No man in any public position ever held the con- 
fidence of such portion of the public as are interested in 
these matters as he does. No man ever paved the way 
for so much to be done at so little expense as he has, and 
as a reward for himself and for the satisfaction of the 
sportsmen he is now dropped. 

Who are his successors? Mr. Bill, of Lyme, infirm 
with old age and unable to do anything, is retained. The 
immediate successor of Mr. Collins is a Mr. Solomons, 
of Norwalk, called an ardent sportsman, but by occupa- 
tion an oyster grower; one who never raised a voice in 












defense of a game or fish law, or ever had any actual ex- 
perience in propagating fish. The third is by occupation 
a brewer. ow, I am not going to comment on this 
make-up; it is unnecessary. What Connecticut needs 
now is a fish culturist. What we do not need is this 
commission. Let the General Assembly create the for- 
mer and abolish the latter; have him elected on his merits 
by the Assembly, and thereby save the State two-thirds 
the cost of a useless commission; and let a good, compe- 
tent man carry on the work so ably begun. It is all 
well enough to talk about ardent sportsmen filling these 
places, but it takes experience and pluck to obtain results. 
Results are what we want, not ardor. Let us see if our 
representatives can arise to the necessity. 
HAS W. HAtt. 
Hartrorv, May 8. 


Guides and Guiding. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have made many trips to Maine, always for fish, as 
I do not care to shoot large game. I do not recall a 
guide in my employ but had some “axe to grind.” When 
I have lodged in camps the guide favored some friend 
who owned a specially “well kept camp.” Often no fish 
were to be taken within miles, but the tenderfoot finds 
this out only by persistent whipping of the waters and 
the usual bluff, “Well, they are not rising to-day.” My 
early visits to Maine were mostly devoted to paying board 
for myself .and guide at “well kept camps,” where none 
of the guests averaged as many or as are trout.as one 
may get within twenty-five miles of New York City. 

I found by experience that if I wanted fishing I must 
locate it myself. This led me to studying the country, 
getting information from loggers, sportsmen and others, . 
and with guide, canoe and tent striking into the woods 
and persistently following my own route, often against 
the wishes or directi ions of the guide. When the gues is 
not working for a “well kept camp” he is usually hunting 
for an route for himself. In this way I have had the 
finest of fishing and the excitement of following often an 
unknown route, and in this way getting the flavor of 
a woods’ trip. | i) 

There are many lakes and streams in Maine where at 
any time open season ex fishing can be had; 
the difficulty lies in knowing where to go. I make a prac. 
tise oF tettoing Ml I con Shin» tectinn which T vise. p6 
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ready to spoil a cast in order to chase a deer, and, shall 
I oy it, get a shot even out of season. 

That there are exceptions among the guides—men who 
will honestly work for the interest of the sportsmen—I 
willingly admit. To any one knowing such I say “bonne 
chance!” Stick to him. He is a treasure, and can do 
more to make a woods’ trip what it should be than one 
can imagine who has not tried both kinds of guide. 

; D. W. Tryon. 





Ghe Fennel. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 47.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh annual show. 





Nov. 22-24—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 6.—Bicknell, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club’s trials. 5S. 


H. Socwell, Sec’y. 
Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 


annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 14.—Washington, ¢. H., O.—Ohio. Field Trial Club’s 
trials. C. E. Baughn *y. ; 
Dec. 8—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 


Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Dog Sense. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following anecdote may be deemed worthy a place 
in “Instinct vs. Reason,” of late so prominent in the 
Kennel Department of Forest AND STREAM. 

My friend Dr. Messer, of Waupun, Wis., has a white 
bull terrier which displays reason, in my mind, though 
others may ‘call ‘it instinct. Billy is a great ratter and 
mouser, and has learned to adopt the cat’s method and 
wait for his prey to come out of its hole. Then he waits 
for his victim to get some distance away from the hole 
before undertaking to make a capture. He learned this 
method by sad experience, for at first he would jump at 
the rat or mouse as soon as it appeared, and usually with 
the result that the intended victim escaped back into its 
hole. Billy showed his ability to reason a day or so ago. 
A cookie had been laid down in front of the cupboard to 
coax the mice out from underneath. One came to the 
cookie and Billy saw that it was too close to the cup- 
board, so he picked it up in his mouth and carried it 
about 4ft further away. Then he went back to watch for 
the mouse to come out, certain that he would get his 
prey before it could get back and out of his reach. Was 
it reason or instinct that caused him to move the cookie 
out further? - D. J. Horcuxiss. 

Fox Lax, Wis., April 26, 3 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been much interested in the discussion of ani- 
mal instinct and reason, and wish to relate an incident 
bearing on the subject. 

A few years ago I had an English setter that was the 
most intelligent dog that ever lived, of course. We have 
all had them. While hunting with her one day in Sep- 
tember I crossed from one field to another, and on climb- 
ing the fence called her in for a rest, as the day was hot 
and no water was accessible. After lying in the shade of 
my body for a time she got up and began to range. The 
ground ascended for about twenty rods from where I sat 
and then declined into a slough. 

She quartered the ground on my side of the hill, pass- 
ing back and forth at the top two or three times before 
disappearing. She was gone perhaps twenty minutes and 
I was thinking of going to see about it, when she suddenly 
came up over the hill, and, turning broadside to me, 
made a perfect point. I was surprised, as I had seen her 
cover the same ground .before going out of sight, but 
climbed down and walked up toward her. When within 
about two rods of her she broke her point and ran down 
on the ‘other side of the hill into the slough and made 
another point. I followed her and flushed a fine covey of 
birds within 2oft. of her. 

If this was. not reason, then I am willing to admit that 
animals do not possess it. If it was instinct, from what 
source did she get it? 

We had the best quail shooting last fall we have had in 
twenty years, and the birds survived the cold weather ex- 
cellently, 

When the season opens I can raise a dozen coveys in 
six hours any day if the weather is favorable for breeding. 

E. JAMEs. 

Iowa, 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been thinking of one point in regard to the 
subject of dog’s reason that I do not remember to have 
seen brought out. It is an incontrovertible fact that dogs 
dream. How many times after a hard day’s hunt, the dog 
is very tired, and we let him lie under-the table or by the 
fire. Soon he begins to stir in his sleep, whines and: lets 
out a bark or two. We administer a gentle kick; he 
awakés, and soon the same thing is gone over again, and 
it is evident he is living over again the events of the day 
in his dreams. ; 

Now, dreaming is a sort of a continuation of thought, 
for how can an individual or animal dream who cannot 
think? And just where thinking ends and reason begins 
is hard to answer. 

Some years ago, when living on the farm, we owned a 
beautiful Irish setter, one that seemed to comprehend al- 


most everything. said to him; and in the fall, when the 
hufiting season was drawing. near, that dog would never 
leave my father nor myself for a moment. it 


was almost time to go Now, the question is, 
how did he know it? Instinct hardly, for that would 
mean in a dog to, hunt all the time. if high-bred, intel- 
ligent dogs do not reason, then perforce they must pos- 





sess some sense we have no word for. L: E, M. 
New Jersey, . ‘ 
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' Mad Dog Bite Cure. 


In the year 1846 our family lived at No. 66 Washington 
street, Poughkeepsie, N..Y. The house we occupied was 
owned by an aged widow and her daughter, Mrs. Drake, 
also a widow. The mother’s name was Vanderbilt. She 
was a relative of the old Commodore, and a blessed soul 
was she—a fine type of the good old Dutch Reformed. 
I well remember the account she gave of the burning of 
the ship Pulaski at sea; of how her relative (nephew, I 
think), Charles Tappan, was rescued, and how his hair 
was blanched almost at once by the horrors of his situa- 
tion. When wé’moved from Poughkeepsie I came across 
a book in the school library, entitled, ‘““Disasters at Sea.” 
Supplementing the description of each catastrophe was a 
list of the lost and saved. Sure enough, I found the name 
of Charles Tappan connected with the account of the 
burning of the Pulaski. 

But of the mad dog cure—in which, I think, she had no 
faith, but gave it to us as a thing of curiosity and super- 
stition. She spoke of it as a matter of long ago, which 
must have dated back into the eighteenth century. It con- 
sisted of crusts of bread, upon which was written, with 
ink, five words, each word containing five letters. The 
bread was to be given to the person bitten for a certain 
number of days consecutively, then omitting several days 
—resuming and omitting thus for a given time, how 
long, however, I have failed to remember. 

I give the words used, with my humble opinion, that 
never has there been a more ingenious arrangement of 
letters than this: 


SATOR 
AREPO 
TEMET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


You will see that the top and bottom words and those 
at. the left and right (all around) spelled forward and 
backward, are all the same words. The second lines, up 
and down, crosswise and backward, spell the same words. 
The middle up and down, forward and backward, is one 
word. 

11 this bread pill was as effectual as it is curious, there 
would be no need of Pasteur institutes. 

N. D. Extine. 








Ganoging. 


THE programme of the Buffalo C. C., published this 
week, calls attention to the absence of similar announce- 
ments from the many older, larger and once prominent 
canoe clubs of the country. In England the canoe racing 
season opened with the 1st of March, and regular weekly 
races, sailing and paddling, have since been held on: the 
Thames. Though May is well advanced, there have not 
only been no canoe races in this country thus far, but 
practically none have been announced, the exceptions 
being the A. C. A. meet in August, the Buffalo C. C., 
the Springfield C. C. and a few others. With the popu- 
larity and prosperity now attending most branches of 
outdoor sport, with many established canoe clubs, well 
housed in suitable localities, it is strange that there is 
practically no canoe racing in this country. It was 
quite a matter of course that canoe racing should suffer 
a decline with the withdrawal a few years ago of such 
men as Vaux, Whitlock, Gibson, Oliver, Brokaw, Ford, 
Jones and many others, who after years of devotion to 
canoe sailing were compelled to abandon it through the 
claims of business. At the same time, there is no appar- 
ent reason why their places should not have been taken 
by new men; the interest in all kinds of sailing.and water 
sports is far more general now than it was twenty years 
ago, when canoeing came to the fore so rapidly with 
a host of enthusiastic followers. 

Of course, the machine nature of the modern racing 
canoe has exerted a strong influence to keep men out of 
racing; but in spite of this there is nowhere apparent the 
interest in canoeing and canoe sailing which might be 
expected in this country, with its magnificent possibilities 
for the enjoyment of the sport. 








The Buffalo C. C, 


Tue Buffalo C. C. has within the past three years 
come to the front as one of the live American canoe clubs, 
and this year it is making a special effort to keep up its 
position, The following lengthy programme of races for 
the season has been arranged. 


Details for Sailing Races, 


If any trophy or pennant races are postponed on account of 
weather notification of the postponement will be sent to those 
having forwarded entries. 

Pennant races for the B. C. C, class and open sailing canoes to 
be judged ‘by points, the first four to be counted: 20 for the first, 
15 for the second, 10 for the third, and 5 for the fourth. Boats or 
canoes to be sailed by the owners. 

_All sailing races to be started promptly one hour after the ar- 
rival of the steamer at the dock at Crystal Beach, reckoning on the 
first steamer leaving Buffalo after 1:15 P. M. 

The Bay Beach trophy to be raced for by B. C. C. and B. Y. C. 
according to the deed of gift. 

The Bird races on Aug. 12 and Sept. 4, open to birds owned 
in the B. C. C. and B, Y. C. 

A special prize has been offered by Vice.-Commodore Forbush 
to the owner of_sailing canoes doing the best work at rigging 
on May 27, A. M. 

Half-raters, so called, are for boats in the class of the Dad. ~ 

X-—Free for all, races to count poinis for 2 special season 
trophy, and races postponed.on account of weather to be declared 
° 


TTo count points for the season for a special club prize in the 
open canoe aioe 

pn postponed on account of the weather, races to be declared 
° 


K+To count’ races for the season for a special club prize, and 
if a tie occurs additional races to be sailed. 


Paddliog. 

All. paddle races to be declared off if not run on schedule dates. 
Entries for the tandem paddle to be in writing one day 
before the race tothe secretary of the regatta committee. 

X—To be counted in points for the season for a special club 


prize. 
M—To be counted in points for, the season for a special club 
$—To be counted in points for the season for a special club 





E—Activity badge. Three of these have been donated by the 
commodore for members entering and starting in the greatest 
number of regatta committee events during the season. ld_for 
the first; silver for the second, and bronze for the third. This 
eppites to both sailing and paddling. events. 

—This E to tr races at the A. C. A. camp. 

May 27, rigging. X, scrub races. 

May 30, A. M., EXH, free for all. P. M., EX, tail line. 

Dw 3, E, pennant race, class boats only, ES, tandem paddle. 
EM, combination tandem. 

fase 4, E, cruise to Pt. Abino, church, return via Crystal Beach. 

June 10, E, carrier trophy. Open class, E X, war. T, open 
sailing canoes, A. C. A. limit. EX, stand, single. 

June 11, E, cruise to church and sail with lunch in boats. EX, 
boat race. 

une 17, EHK, half-raters. EX, tandem, 4 miles, four turns: 

une 17 and 18, E, Buffalo C. C. at Irondequoit Bay, Rochester. 

une 24, Ladies’ day; EHX, bird class. M, combination tan- 
dem; EX, full line. 


June 25, E, cruise to church and lunch at Sand Hopper. ES, 
tandem trophy. 

uly 1, E, pennant race, class boats only. EX, tail-end. 

uly 2, E, cruise to Windmill Point. 

uly 4 . M., EHK, half-raters; EHX, free for all. P. M., 
EX, full line. 

uly 8, E, Buffalo C. C. at Buffalo Y. C. EX, sailing races. 
EX, paddling races. 

July 15, EHX, bird class. EM, combination quod. EX, tan- 


dem paddle with hands. E, Buffalo C. C. at Toronto C. C. 
_July 22, E, Bay Beach trophy. EHT, open sailing canoes. EX, 
tilting. EX, quod, A. C. A. limit. 

July 22, E, illuminated parade and ladies’ day. E, church; 
lunch at Port Abino. 

uly E, Crystal Beach trophy. EXS, tandem trophy. 

uly 29, Open class. X, war. 

uly 30, E, church with cruise and lunch in boats. 

Aug. 5, EF, A. C. A. camp, Aug. 5 to E, pennant race, 
class boats only. EM, combination tandem. 

Aug. 6, E, cruise; lunch at Calloll’s dock. EX, tail-end. 

Aug. 12, EHT, open sailing canoes. XH, A. C. A. limit. 
canoe, one-man paddle with hands. EX, boat race. 

Aug. 13, Church. 

Aug. 19, Buffalo Y. C. at Buffalo C. C. E, Bay Beach trophy, 
open class. EX, full line. 

Aug. 20, Cruise with B. Y. C. 

Aug. 26, E, carrier trophy, open class. EX, tilting. EM, com- 
bination quod. 

Aug: 27, E, Cruise to church, and lunch at Sand Hopper. 

Sept. 2, Ladies’ day; E, pennant race, class boats only. EXS, 
tandem trophy. EX, scrub races. Toronto, Rochester, Irondequoit 
canoe clubs at Buffalo C. C. 

Sept. 3, Toronto, Rochester, Irondequoit canoe clubs at Buffalo 


EX, 


Sept. 4, Torento, Rochester, Irondequoit canoe clubs at Buffalo 
Cc. C.. A. M., XH, bird race, special prize. EXH, free for all. 
EXMS, full line. EX, stand, single. 

Sept. 9, E, Crystal Beach trophy, open class. 
tandem. 

Sept. 10, church. 

Sept. 16, EXH, free for all. EX, war. ES, tandem trophy. 

Sept. 17, E, cruise on land, led by Dad. EX, quod. 

June 23, EH, handicap race (regatta committee prize). EX, 
canoes vs. boats. 

ae 30, EH, free for all birds. EX, stand, single. EX, back- 
war 


single, 
The Canoeist’s Art. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

During the sixteen years which I have been a conoeist 
I have always cherished the idea that it was the one branch 
of sport into which professionalism would never creep. 
This fond delusion has been dispelled by the following 
advertisement cut from to-days’ Herald: 

CANOEIST, professional, teaches the art of canoe 
sailing; success guaranteed; reasonable terms. EX- 
PERIENCED CANOEIST, Herald Downtown. 

It would seem, however, that the novice who finds it 
necessary to make his debut in this, the most charming 
of pastimes, under the wing of a paid coach, would hardly 
be of a class which would find much enjoyment in the 
sport or a very warm welcome from the ranks of canoeists 
generally. 

As a matter of fact, anyone who pays for lessons in 
canoeing simply wastes his money, for if there is one 
thing which delights a veteran canoeist more than an- 
other, it is to teach a beginner the simple mysteries of 
managing the tiny craft—mysteries, so simple indeed, that 
if more knew how easily they were acquired, the canoe 
camps pitched weekly along the Jersey shore of the Hud- 
son, from Englewood Beach to Alpin, would be reinforced 
by many who now spend Saturday and Sunday, bent over 
the handle bar of a wheel, swallowing the aust of the 
highway. E. T., Keyser. 

New York, April 80. 


A. C. A. Eastern Division. 


Boston, May 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
spring meet of the Eastern Division of the American 
Canoe Association will be held on Horn Pond, Woburn, 
Mass., from Saturday, May 27, to Wednesday, May 31. 

This spot is very conveniently located on the outskirts 
of the town about eight to ten minutes’ walk from trains 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. The site selected for 
the camp is on a high elevation, where one can overlook 
the pond; also all the races. The course is a good mile 

- straightaway, finishing right in front of the camp. The 
committee trust that every canoeist will attend the meet, 
coming to stay through the whole or part of the time. 

The Anniton C. C., located on the pond, are going 
to use every effort to make this meet one of the best held. 
The usual racing events will take place on the 3oth, and 
let every club send as many representatives as possible. 

J. B. Watersury, Rear-Com. 


The A. C. A, Meet. 


Ir will be remembered that while the sentiment of the 
executive committee in favor of the general vicinity of 
Grindstone Island was unanimous at the November meet- 
ing, no definite point was selected, there being an ob- 
jection to returning to Stave Island. The choice of site 
was left to Com. Thorne and the camp site committee, 
and they have finally decided on Hay Tsland. This is a 
small island on the Canadian side, about one and a half 
miles from Gananoque. It is described as well suited for 
.a camp, in a good location for short canoe trips. 


EM, combination 





The Forest awp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen, 
The editors invite communications o1: the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re. 
garded, While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible’ for the views of 
correspondents. 

Subscriptions may begin at any- time. . Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, For club rates and full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 
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PBachting. 
The Rochester Y. C. 


The Rochester Y. C. promises to make the most of the 
present revival of racing on the Great Lakes through the 
coming contest for the Canada cup, and is now preparing 
to take an active part in that contest with its new Gen- 
esee. At the same time, a very lively season is expected 
on Lake Ontario and about the club station, Charlotte, 
with club and local races, and the open races for the 
Fisher cup, now held by the club. The club has at the 
present time the following cups: 








The Fisher cup, which was donated to the Chicago 
Y.C. by A. J. Fisher, July 8, 1882, as a challenge cup. 
Won by Cora, Royal Canadian Y. C., twice. Then it 
became the trophy of Atalanta, and was won by Nora 
twice. On Sept. 10, 1892, it was won by Onward, of the 
Rochester Y. C., Nov. 1, 1895, it became the bona fide 
property of the owners of Onward, according to the 
rules of the Lake Yacht Racing Association. On Nov. 
5, 1895, Arthur T. Hazen, Fred S. Todd and J. R. White, 
the owners of Onward, made a deed of gift of the cup to 
the Rochester Y. C. on condition that it be a perpetual 
challenge cup. It has since remained. f 

The Madge cup was given to the Rochester Y. C. in 
1888, by Wolters’ Bros., to be awarded to the yacht mak- 
ing the best record in the club’s fixtures during that sea- 
son, It was won by Madge, and was given by her owners 
to the club, to be raced for each year. and awarded to the 
yacht making the best record in all the club races and 
cruises for that year. 

Won by Velnette in 1890. 

In 1891 Velnette, Amelia and Romola each scored the 
same number of points, and the cup remained in the pos- 
session of Velnette. 

Won by Nox in 1802. 

Won by Nox in 1893. 

Won by in 1984. 

Won by Nydia in 1895. 

Won by Zarita in 1806. 

In 1897 Pedro and Chic each scored the same number 
ef points. 

Won by Pedro in 1808. 

The Fiynn cup was presented to the club by Jerry 
Flynn, of Charlotte, and became the property of the 
yacht winning it in the special series of races. 

Won by Veritas in 1897. 

The Kelpie cup was presented to the club by Col. 
James S. Graham, to be awarded to the winner of the 
sealed handicap race on Labor Day of each year. 

Won by Kelpie in 1897, fifteen competition. 

Won by Majel in 1898, thirteen competition. 

The Wright cup was presented to the club by Commo- 
dore Alfred G. Wright in 1890, to be awarded to the 
winner of the cruising race on Memorial Day (May 30) 
of.each year. The winner in this race may be challenged 
not earlier than thirty days from above date, the winner 
of second race to hold the cup for the balance of the 
season. 

The McFarlin cup was presented to the club by Mr. 
McFarlin in 1899, to be awarded to the winner of best 
two out of three races, one at least to be to windward 
or leeward and return. Open for all yachts in club un- 
der 35ft. sailing length and over roft., Genesee excepted. 
Cup becomes the property of the winner. Regular sail- 
ing rules and time allowance to apply. 

The Hotel Ontario cup was presented by George W. 
Sweeney, proprietor of the Hotel Ontario, and is open to 
all yachts on the lake. Regular time allowance and rac- 
ing rules to apply. The cup becomes the property of the 
winner. The first race will take place the day after the 
Fisher cup races. 








The last cup was presented at the club meeting last 
week. The fixtures as arranged are as follows: 





May 27.—Opening cruise to Sodus. 

May 30.—Cruise from Sodus Bay to Charlotte. The 
Wright cup will be awarded to the winner of this race. 

June 1o.—Club race, first, second and third classes, 
twelve miles; fourth class, six miles. 

June 15.—Annual ball. 

June 24.—Club race, usual distance for classes. 

Sealed handicap race, Tuesday, July 4, 10 A. M. 

Saturday, july 15.—Ladies’ day and club race; race at 
2 P. M., twelve miles for first three classes, six for fourth. 
Luncheon and hop in evening at club house. 

Saturday, July 22.—Ladies’ day and club race, 2 P. M.; 
six miles for all classes. 

Saturday, July 290—Club race, windward and leeward 
course, ten miles for all classes. This is one of the Mc- 
Farlin cup races. 

Saturday, Aug. 5.—Club race, twelve miles for first three 
classes, six for fourth and course triangular. A McFar- 
lin cup race. 

Monday, Sept. 4.—Sealed handicap race, start at 10 A. 
M., triangular course, usual division for distance of 
classes. The Kelpie cup will be awarded to the winner 
of this race. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19.—Clam bake. 


Columbia and Defender. 


Tue work of plating the topsides of Columbia with 
Tobin bronze is now nearly completed, all but a few 
sheets at each end are in place, and many of the sheets 
have been riveted. As they come from the works in 
Bridgeport the sheets are 21ft. long and 4ft. wide. It is 
expected that the yacht will be ready for launching about 
June 1, and the operation should be an easy one, very 
different from the launching of Defender four years ago. 
The old yacht was launched in the usual way, being shored 
up on greased sliding ways. It will be remembered that 
when partly down the ways the yacht stuck, probably 
owing to some obstruction in the ground ways deep un- 
der water, and she was only hauled off with difficulty by 
powerful tugs after several days work. 

The new yacht has been built on a well constructed 
miafine railway, the keel resting in a strong steel cradle 
on ‘rollers. en the time comes for launching this cra- 


die wil be allowed to. run dowd Gp pias, conteeliad ty 8 
powerful steam windlass and steel . The operation 
is the same as is employed in hauling out and launching 
much larger and heavier vessels. 5 tia : 
On May 2 Capt. Urias Rhodes and Mate Miller, with 
a crew of. thirty-one men, arrived at Bristol from New 
York and boarded Defender. They will put her in com- 
mission as speedily as possible. e men are all Scandi- 
navians, and mostly young. Mr. C. Oliver Iselin was at 
the shops on the same day, inspecting Defender and 


Columbia. De et ee ea 
The Canada Cup. 


Tue 35-footer for the Rochester Y. C. syndicate was 
launched at Hanley’s Yard, Quincy, Mass., on May 2, 
and will proceed to New York, where she will be deliv- 
ered to her owners, who will take her up the Hudson 
and by canal to Oswego, thence by Lake Ontario to 
Charlotte. She has been named Genesee. It has not yet 
been decided who will be in command, or who will make 
up the Corinthian portion of the crew. 

On the other side of the Lake three boats are well ad- 
vanced, those building at Hamilton. Much secrecy has 
been observed concerning them, but something is now 
known, the following being from a Hamilton dispatch 
to the New York Tribune: 





Owing to the secrecy maintained regarding the con- 
struction of all the Canadian defenders which are to take 
part in the trial races beginning Aug. 7, no information 
has been obtainable until to-day. Only two of them have 
been seen. The third racer, being built here, is still kept 
locked up, owing to the ordering of a seventh yacht from 
English designs. 

The boat for the Victoria Y. C. syndicate is a fin-keel 
cutter, 44ft. 4in. long over all, with r1oft. roin. of beam, 
and will draw about 5ft. 2in. of water. She is built of oak 
and pine and is finished in cherry and oak. She will be 
out of the shop in about a week and will be launched on 
May 10. Her water line length is about 2s5ft., and while 
in no sense a freak boat, she has every indication of be- 
ing a “hustler.” Her canvas area will be 1,500ft. The bal- 
last on her fin weighs 4,800lbs. 

The second boat seen is also a fin-keel cutter. The 
exact measurements were not allowed out, but this one 
seems to be 4 or Sft. longer over all than the one first 
described. She will be not far from Soft. in over-all 
length, and with several more inches of beam than the 
Victoria boat, and much shallower in the underbody and 
harder in the bilges. She seems to be a larger edition of 
Verona, which the same firm turned out last year, and 
which took eleven first prizes out of eleven starts. She 
will carry 1,300 sq. ft. of English-made sails. 





The third Hamilton boat is described as follows by the 
Toronto papers: 3 





Messrs. Fearnside and Johnston, who are building a 
Canada cup defender in Luke Thompson’s old boat house, 
took the peep-proof covers off Monday afternoon long 
enough to allow a party of friends to see their product. 
The hull is completed ready for the planking, and shows 
a very fine’racing model. This boat is so different from 
the Weir and Burnside boats that the difference is easily 
seen. She is a fin-keel, like the others, but lightness is 
the first thing that strikes the mind. She looks to be 6 
or 8ft., probably more, shorter than the Weir boat, about 
as beamy, but much shallower, and with a more sudden 
turn of the bilge. She is of flush deck construction. The 
builders will give out no dimensions, but she looks as if 
she might be 42 or 44ft. over all, about 10.6.or 11ft. in 
beam, and of small draught. 

If anything lighter in wood can be found in Canada it 
will be a marvel. Every stick is like cork, and you could 
hunt the boat over for a: day-without finding a knot. 
With her lightness, however, she will be strong, her 
scantlings coming fully up to the required specifications. 
While she does not look freakish, she has much more the 
appearance of a racing machine than either of the other 

amilton boats. ; 





At Toronto the Duggan boat is well under way, while 
the McLeod boat is building at Oakville, where Canada 
was built. The designs for the third boat are expected 
from Arthur E. Payne, of Southampton, and she will be 
started immediately. 


Kingston Y. C. 


Kincston, Ont., May 6.—At the annual meeting of 
the Kingston Y. C., held on Monday evening, the rst 
inst., the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year. Com., Dr. Allan Black; Vice-Com., W. 
Bruce Carruthers; Rear-Com., Jas. H. Macnee; Sec’y, 
T. J. Rigney; Treas., J. E. Cunningham. 








The Yachtsman gives the following interesting particu- 
lars of the original “Will Fife” of yacht building fame: 
“There was buried in Largs last week the man who dis- 
covered and gave to the world the first chapter in the 
deeply interesting history of the evolution of yacht build- 
ing at Fairlie, namely, the Rev. John d, M.A.; minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church at Wemyss Bay. The 


story as Mr. Boyd told it is briefly as follows: ‘William ~ 


Fifé, a mill and wheelwright of Kilbirnie—a small parish 
eight miles inland from La in Fairlie toward 
the end of the last century. He had a son, also William 
by name. This young man wes sequiving the coat, 6k aul 
and wheelwright under his father when a strong longing 
to go off into the Bay of Fairlie and inspect the vessels 
that often came to there, seized him. Having no i 
which to carry out his desires, he boldly set to and built 
one. So well did he build her that she was speedily 
t from him. When-several more that. he built in 
rapid succession were quickly bought up, it dawned on him 
that boat building, rather than the construction of 
was his true vocation ; much to his father’s vexation 
a yacht and boat builder he’ A 
rather more than a hundred years thie tiow 
famous business. The present head of the Fairlie firm is 
a son of the founder of it, and the designer of 
is a_ grandson of ( yacliting purposes) William 


Fite lL " ‘ ae ae a - Se a ph .tace 


SmallyYachts in Germany. 


THERE was a time many years ago when yachting in 
Germany was confined very largely to the “‘bubfish” boats, 
oe center board skimming dishes imported from New 

ork, some of the best being built by Capt. Bob Fish, 
whence the name. At the present time Germany has no 
need to go abroad for her yachts, as was shown last year 
in the 65-footer Kommodore, and though the conditions 
are not favorable to the construction of many very large 
yachts, the German designérs have shown in the smaller 
classes their ability to do good work. The two designs 
here shown were selected at random from The Wasser- 
sport, as good boats that in size are well within the pow- 
ers of the young amateur, who, if he once succeeds in 
building one of them, will be able to feel that he has a 
yacht to sail in and not a coffin. They are not racing craft, 
and neither was designed with a view to great speed. 
The first one is the work of the clever Hamburg designer, 
Max Oertz, and was designed for the one-design class of 
the Royal Danish Y. C., at Copenhagen. The design 
shows a fine little keel single-hander, a thoroughly safe 
boat for the novice. Her dimensions -are: 


22ft 2in. 
MOU sbwiss'ds ratala Be-slole exe ob 0 0b 0 0b 2 AACR 14ft. gin. 
sft. 6in. 
<<. ait. Gan; 
195 sq. ft. 
8o sq. ft. 





The original scale is of course in metres, but a scale of 
Yin. equals 1ft. will give from this drawing a boat of 15ft. 
6in. l.w.1., with other dimensions enlarged in proportion. 

The other yacht was designed for single-hand work, 
and is of the following dimensions: : 


ngth— 

COME WEN 3 o's dina BW Gs ban tcehed aks Hes ~ 2ift Bin. 

BNE ‘arch te bbe OSG SE eRe 4005 exo 14ft. 5in. 
BN. Ursa sii 5 Lis dhbaesbachne haben iee-h » 5Sft. 11in. 
Draft— 

RRL ROS Fore ft. 8in. 

With centerboard ......60scccccescces 4fit. 3in. 
NEE td lca ealadeaidans 6b A.ccens> .bsexeen 204 sq. ft. 


A scale of %in. applied to this drawing will give a 
waterline 15ft. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Arthur Curtis James, one of the joint owners of the 
new auxiliary brigatine Aloha, now nearly plated at the 
Erie Basin drydocks, has just passed a very successful 
examination before the United States local inspectors, at 
New York, and received his license as master. During 
his ownership of Coronet, schr., Mr. James devoted him- 
self to the study of navigation, and he has been for some 
years a student of Capt. Howard Patterson. He will 
command his new ship himself. 

The Kingston Y. C., of Kingston, Ontario, has elected 
the following officers: Com., Dr. Black; Vice-Com., W. 
B. Carruthers; Rear-Com., J. H. MacNee; Sec’y, T. J. 
Rigney; Treas., E. Cunningham; Regatta Committee, 
Messrs. Burns, Mowat, Conway and Com. Black; General 
Committee, E. Burns, H. W. Richardson, S. Calvin, W. 
C. Kent and F. M. Strange; Auditors, R. E, Burns and 
A. C. Johnston. 


The Jamaica Bay Y. C. held its annual meeting on 
May 4, and elected the following officers: Com., Henry 
F. Hewlett; Vice-Com., Benjamin F. Daly; Rear-Com., 
Oscar M. Lipton; Fleet Capt., Frederick S. Lafond; 
Treas., M. H. Christopher; Chairman House Committee, 
George A. McDermott; Chairman Regatta Committee, 
John C. Lefferts; Chairman Membership Committee, Con- 
rad V. Dykeman; Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
F. L. Johan: Board of Directors, John J. Jones, R. H. 
Pforr and Charles Solomon; Fin. Sec’y, James E. Lent; 
Recording Sec’y, Charles P. Daly- 

The following dates have been agreed upon by R. C. 
Y. C., National Club, Q. C. Y. C., Parkdale Club and the 
Royal Toronto Sailing and Skiff Club, on which each 
club will race under the auspices of the Lake Sailing 
and Skiff Association: May 24, R. C. Y. C.; June 10, 
National; July 15, Q. C. Y. C.; Aug. 5, Parkdale; Sept. 
9, Royal Toronto Sailing and Skiff Club. Mayor Shaw 
has donated a silver cup for the 16-footer making the 
best average in the five regattas. Cups will also be given 
for boats making the best averages in the other classes. 

The new royal yacht, Victoria and Albert II., will be 
launched this week at Pembroke Dockyard, England. She 
will surpass anything of the kind yet floated, being a 
yacht and not a warship. 

A Manual on Laying-Off Iron, Steel and Composite 
Vesels, Thomas H. Watson, has recently been pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 
Mr. Watson, the inventor of the double sliding rule for 
calculating displacement, tonnage, speed and indicated 
horse-power, is the lecturer on naval architecture at the 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land, and also a member of the North East Coast Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders. In this new work, a 
large octavo volume, illustrated by numerous folding 
eer he describes the methods of laying off on the mould 
oft floor all classes of vessels, sail and steam, for com- 
merce or war, and of iron, steel and composite construc- 
tion, The various processes of this enlarged form of 
marine drafting are described clearly and plainly, with 
the aid of diagrams; the methods of obtaining the true 

t of every portion of a vessel being given in detail. 
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Coronet, schr.. F. S. Pearson, has been sold to John I. 
Waterbury, of New York, owner of Saxon, schr. 


On May 4 the steam yacht Niagara, Howard Gould, 
sailed from New «ork on a long cruise to the Azores, 


England Scotland and Norway. Mr. and Mrs. Gould 
and a party of friends are on board, and Capt. Shackford 
is in command, 


The Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia has arranged to 
make important improvements at its station, Essington, on 
the Delaware River. A large basin will be constructed, 
with storehouses, workshop, etc.; giving all facilities for 
the care of yachts in summer and winter. The estimated 
cost is $16,000. 

The Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, has organized the 
Columbia Yacht Club Construction Company, for the 
purpose of financeering its new club house, 60 by tooft., 
which will be ready early in the season. 


The Bay Yacht Club is a new organization, just formed 
in Bay Ridge, with a station at the foot of Fifty-sixth 
street. The officers are: Com., James J. Haaren; Vice- 
Com., Peter J. Hackey; Fleet Capt., Edward McGlone; 
Meas., John J. Tierney; Pres., Thomas Garrity; Vice- 
Pres., Jacob Hass; Sec’y, Michael Malone, and Treas., 
William C. Copley; Regatta Committee, Edward Mc- 
Glone, Chairman; Michaei Malone and John J. Brown. 


The officers of the Yale Corinthian Y. C. for 1899 are: 
Com., John T. Archbald, ’99 S.; Vice-Com., E. A. Mc- 
Cullah, ’99 S.; Rear-Com., F. C. Havemeyer, 1900, and 
Sec’y and Treas., T. E. Franklin, 1900. The club has 
leased a new house at Morris Cove, near the Pequot Club. 


Dragoon, sloop, F. M. Freeman, recently sold to Julian 
Schley and +a syndicate of Savannah yachtsmen, has ar- 
rived at that port, being taken from New Rochelle through 
the canals and the Chesapeake by T. F. Day, C. G. Davis 
and H. Percy Ashley, with a paid hand. The yacht, one 
of the fastest of the Larchmont 34ft. special class, will 
represent the Savannah Y. C. in the coming race for the 
interstate challenge cup, now held by the Carolina Y. C. 


One of the best technical journals among our many 
exchanges is Marine Engineering, the monthly published 
in New York. It is now running a series of very inter- 
esting articles on American “Schools of Marine Construc- 
tion,” the first paper, in the Anril issue, describing the 
U. S. Naval Academy, at Annapolis, and the May num- 
ber dealing with Sibley College, Cornell University. 


If You Want the Whitest and Best 


WHITE LEAD use “ENGLISH B. B.” Of all paint dealers and 
of J. Lee Smith & Co., 59 Frankfort street, and F. W. Devoe & 
C. T. Raynolds Co., 161 Fulton street, New York.—Adv 


Bifle Zange and Gallery. 


Sept. 4.—Sea_Girt, N. J.—Meeting of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association. De Lancy G. Walker, Sec’y. 


Brooklyn and Louisville Revolver Match. 


New York, April 29.—On April 25 a revolver match was shot 
between the Brooklyn Revolver Club and the Louisville, Ky., 
Revolver Club, the scores being telegraphed from city to city 
at the close of the match. The conditions were, teams of ten 
men é¢ach, distance l6yds., target 4in. black counting 10, con- 
centric rings outside of this at lin. interval counting from 9 to 1. 
Thirty shots to be fired by each contestant in Eahot strings, 
20 seconds being allowed for each string, taking time from the 
first shot. Misfires or disabling of weapon caused the string to 
be discarded and another shot in its place. Any weapon allowed. 
Ammunition full charge factory ammunition, for which the piece 
is chambered. 

Scores of Brooklyn Revolver Club, April 25: 








Seconds. 

Wendlestadt ...... Sndbesbs6UbESs0ns Sins eae 10101010 9—49 16 
(S.. & W., .82, police, Smokeless, 1010 $ 8 7—44 16 
U. M. C.) 101010 8 8—46 19 
101010 9 847 19 

1010 9 9 846 18 

101010 8 7—45 19 

277 
a wy bree sees ee gercovsaset zoagorss : . i ‘ = = 
; W., .82, ice, Smokeless, 

i co - 8.7 6 6—36 19 

10 9 9 8 62 19 

10 9 8 7 4-38 18 

8866 6-3 18 

212 

CT ayNtOr .rccccccccccccsccvcescessessocces 1010 9 0 0—29 10 
g erwin & Huburt, long, .82, U. M. 101910 7 5—42 17 
.» black, used as double-action.) 101010 9 8—47 16 
98 8 8 7—40 19 

10777 637 20 

101010 9 


746 19 
241 . 

* Began with S. & W. .44, with U. M. C. Smokeless, but, having 
had the cylinder jam twice in succession, discarded it and shot 
as above mentioned. : a : 

** Had misfires on two strings owing to too delicate a main 
spring, causing strings to be shot over. On a third string the 
target fell after the third shot and began swinging, causing last 


two shots to miss target. A fresh string was allowed for this. 
Se indi i i RS ORE 10 9 8 8 7—42 
S. & W., .38, military, U. M. C., 1010 8 8 7—43 iv 
mokeless) . 101010 9 8—~47 16 
10101010 4—44 17 
101010 9 7—46 17 
} 10 10 10 10 10—50 16 
272 
RIOD. iniinin v0 nnnd ose 0c0negnstscesncge athe 10 1010 10 9—49 16 
S. & W., .38, military, U. M. C se 8 1% » Hae 8 
ew, 10 10 10 10 10—50 19 
10 101010 9—49 17 
10 101010 8—48 19 
292 
Olney  ....nseeccreccessrsceeer SKC eS 8 » : a s 
(Ss. & W., .38, military, < > 
$s 10 10 10 10 10—50 18 
er. 10101010 848 18 
1010 9 9 846 19 
101010 9 9—48 18 
010 9 8 oa 17 
TOR © ccd sec cece cccecdvysceseecénspeosreces 1 
We i as palice, UM 'C West H | 1s 
ae 10 10 10 10 9—49 19 
1010 10 10 9$—49 2 
1099 9 845 2 
988 7 789 18 
Ge BE onc csccccccbecsdeccvccscecessesscese 
4 ice, U. M. C. $8 7 6—39 19 
Spas a ae? waste cout ae 101010 8 7-45 =” 
10 9 9 8 6—42 19 
1010 9 8 845 19 
101010 7 8—45 20 
255 


Webber .......05. aseseegatdenses soaptsiees 10 1010 10 9—49 18 
(S. & W., .38, military) 101010 9 7—46 19 
. 101010 9 9—48 20 
10101010 9—49 19 
101010 9 T7—46 19 
10 10 10 10 10—50 19 
. 238 
SOMES’. code dsdorsbhseesscarassbamsnhactae 01010 9 746 * 
Colts, .88, military, U. M. C. 1010 10 10 10—60 18 
mokeless) 101010 9 6—45 18 
10101010 9—49 18 
1010 9 9 846 18 
101010 9 7—46 19 
282 
Gtand total, 2,681; Louisville score as telegraphed, 2,369. Brook- 
lyn wins by 312. EGInALD H. Sayre. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made by members of 
the Cincinnati Rifle Association in regular competition, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading Road, April 30, 1899. Conditions: 200yds., 
off-hand, at the German ring target. Payne led on the champion 
target with 217. Hasenzahi wins the Dietrich medal for April 
with a score of 71 on the honor target. Weather warm and gusty, 
2 to 4 o’clock wind. A team of eight men of this Association shot 
a telegraph match with a team of eight of the St. Louis Club. 

The Cincinnati team scored 4,040 points. 


Champion score: 













Gindele ...... 23 24 24 25 17 19 18 21 22 14—207 
Payne ..... 22 20 22 25 21 23 22 21 22 19-217 
Weinheimer 18 20 16 16 19 14 22 20 20 25—190 
Uckotter 23 9 19 18 12 23 18 19 14 21—178 
Roberts .. 8 15 21 19 20 24 22 20 16 15—180 
Nestler .. 15 20 16 22 15 13 18 24 19 21—183 
Wellinger .-14 23 16 16 23 21 21 19 22 14—189 
SIN. ‘bss ois ks onnabaass> ..17 21 20 20 21 23 14 24 23 22—205 
RE 17 20 22 19 17 23 13 23 20: 22— 

BEES au'Sbaccvubescodecpesbtaceacbeseuh 21:19 18 19 21 9 10 2417 17—175 
BOE 6s ccncvodsonss ceaudvscneseces Ol 22 15 22 23 21 21 24 19 19 2— 

Special scores: 

SIDS . oopcarses 21 23 21 20 21 22 21 25 20 22—216 
Payne ..... -23 24 17 23 25 23 22 19 23 20—219 
Weinheimer -19 20 18 16 25 19 17 19 16 22—191 
Uckotter 18 20 14 15 11 16 12 21 17 $—152 
Drube . 18 24 13 25 14 20 21 21 14 18—188 
Roberts . 23 16 22 25 21 21 20 24 23 19—214 
Nestler .. 20 20 25 20 24 24 15 21 22 25-216 
Wellinger 19 23 18 24 23 23 17 21 24 22—214 
Hasenzah] . 23 23 20 24 23 25 20 24 15 20—217 
OR ..23 24 24 24 19 18 20 23 22 21—218 
SEES Siscoeee dovecvaesbandessesstetn 21 17 23 19 20 16 21 23 22 21—203 
PEED bciicnssckcuvibtearessteecssneee 23 23 20 22 16 22 23 19 22 22—212 


Honor target: 
Weinheimer 
Roberts 
Nestler . 
Wellinger on 
Hasenzahl . .-21 20 14—55 ‘ 

Targets have been exchanged and the final result will be for- 
warded when the St. Louis team is heard from. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, April 24.—There was a good! 
Shell Mound range yesterday, but the day prove 
one, necessitating frequent changes in wind gauges. 

The North German Schuetzen Club held a monthly medal shoot. 
Scores: : 

Champion class, F. P. Schuster, 429; first class, J. Gefken, 402; 
second class, J. Lenkenau, 371; third class, O. Schinkel, Jr., 324; 
fourth class, J. Woebcke, 359; best first shot, H. Burfeind, 24; 
best last shot, H. Burfeind, 24, : 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, 50yds., Columbia target, Siebe 
pistol medal: C. M. Daiss, 42, 48, 44; F. O. Young, 47, 49, 48, 53; A 


H,. Pape 66. 
F. O. Young, 49, 56, 59; J. E. Gorman 


Aa revolver trophy: 
49, 57. 

Daiss_ all comers’ and Jacobson members’ medal, 22 and 25 
rifle: E. Jacobson, 18, 23, 23, 25; George Mannel, 23, 30, 30. 

All comers’ rifle medal: D. W. cLaughlin, 40, 58; F, E. 
Mason, 58, 62; F. O. Young, 60, 61; R. Stettin, 91, 98. 

Members’ rifle medal: G. ‘Mannel, 93, 95. 

German Schuetzen Club in monthly bullseye shoot: Dr. L. 
O. Rodgers, 226, D. B. Faktor 291, R. Stettin 306, F. Rust 391, 
A. Jungblut 496, H. Hellberg 598, H. Lilkendey 681, George H. 
Bahrs, 682, F. P. Schuster 706, J. D. Heise 776; Charles Thier- 
bach, 782, J. T. Bridges, 1,076. 

Bushnell medal, 10 shots, no ouanteas F. P. Schuster 216, Dr. 
L. O. Rodgers 215, D. B. Faktor 214, E. H. Goetze 269. 

Competition for cash prizes, 3 shots, re-entry: Dr. L. O. 
Rodgers 73, J. Utschig 72, D. B. Faktor 70. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly bullseye shoot: ii ok 
Waller 84, Lieut. E. Ipsen 354 Charles ierbach’ 394, William 
Ehrenpfort 436, John Gefken 496, Frank Koch 509, D. B. Faktor 
618, John Utschig. 637, F. Rust A. Lamaire 598, J. D. Heise 


’ ‘D. Dunker t, J. Thode €5t, “A Pape -664, Otto 
Lemcke 669, H. Burfeind aah Louis Bandel 1, George = Seen 
Rorert. 


attendance at 
a very stormy 


831, R. Stettin 955, H. Stelling 1,058. 


Gray- Shooting. 


Fixtures. 


May 9-18.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmeén’s Association’s 
tournament. C. F. Simmons, Sec’y. 
May 13—Dunellen, N. J.—Shoot of the New Jersey Central 


gue. 

May 16-20.—St._ Louis, Mo.—Tourngment of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17.—Brooklyn, L. 1.—John Wright’s prize shoot at targets; 
commences at 10:30. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

May 18.—West Chester, Pa.—Annual spring shoot of the West 
Chester Gun Club. F. H, Eachus, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Macon, Miss.—Eleventh annual tournament of the 
Noxubee Gun Club; targets and“sparrows; $500 in mehchandise 
and cash added. C. M. Scales, Manager. 

M State Asso- 


ay 23-26.—. Ia.—Tournament of the Iowa 
— for the ion of Fi Smith 











ish and Game. John G 


es. : 

May 24.—Elkwood Park, N. J.—Contest for E. C. cup;“emblem- 
atic of championship of State of New Jersey, between Messrs. 
af ag an > eae. - 

ay — ne, —Target tournament—of-the Tyrone Gun 
Club. D. D. Stine, Sec’y. - " - 

May 30.—Rutherford, N. J.—Decoration Day shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club; good 7. . H. Huck, "y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, . Y.—All-day target shoot -at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles —_ Sec’y. 5 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament ofthe Penn- 

lvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newburgh, N. Y.—Decoration Day shootof the Gien- 


wood Gun Club. pen to all. C. edt, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Winona, Minn.—Winona doectsinen's Club's tourna- 
ment. ae 

"May 30.—Haverhill, Mass.—AlPday shoot of the Haverhill Gun 
Club. C. F. Lambert, Py: ; 

May 30-31.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Decoration Day shoot at Audubon 


Park. ; 
june 3.—New Haven, Conn.—Yale vs. Princeton. 
une 3-4—Sheboygan, Wis. ygan Rod and Gun Club's 
tournament. > 
June 5S Dutele B aeew ark State under the 
auspices uffalo van Club; guaranteed; 
over in d events. 
Se fa aes ee Fite oedet Smerta cemeree 
June 69.—Sioux_ City, “ annual amateur _ tournament 
A To -Sanwiordaville; Ina Indiana Fe ane~Leengue 
e nd.—In 
tournament, ander auspices wiordsville Gun Club. 
{unt ibia~ Grand Forks, N. D-—Pifth annus! shoot of the North 


. 





Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
8 Falis Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 


June 14-15.—Bellows F 
under auspices of 


'y. 
une 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 
June gden, Iil.—O, vn Club’s aaa tournament. a 
the West Virginia State Sports ouaation wader’ 


Si , 
auspices of the Wheeling Gan Gab Wheing We et 


“en, y- 

June -28.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 

ers oe aeagiots of Gp Fearon Bod ond Gp 
y, 


June 27-29.—Al Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona 
Rod asd Gun Club, Wi Heights. G. G. Sec’y. 
_ July L—Sherbrooke Vopsononodk ‘Annual Sat t; taaqets’ Donin- 
Jug Wh ralbeodben Wie Grand poureasenst of Mibwenkes 
— Milwaukee, tournament wai 
Gun Club, in Carnival Week. S. M. Du Val, Sec’y. 
July 4—Pawling, N. Y.—All-day tournament of the Pawling 
and Gun Club; targets. ‘ 
qa 18-20.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament. 
y 19-20.—Providence, R. I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. . Root, 


'y. 
Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Assocaition’s tournament, 


under ices of the Portland Gun Club. S, B. Adams, Sec’y. 
Sept. 6-7.—P. h, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 


White, ee 

Oct. 6-7.—Pawling, N. Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and 
Gun Club; target and live birds. 

First and third Fridays of each month.—Watson’s Park, Burn- 


side, Ill.—Semi-monthly contest for Montgomery Ward & Co.'s 
diamond badges. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


From a copespendat in the West we learn that on May 3, at 
the third annual tournament of the Peru Gun Club, Peru, Ind., 
a squad of five men made a perfect record on 20 targets to the 
man; a total of 100 targets smashed straight. They were Dr. 
Oo. F. Britton, Indianapolis, who used a Greener gun, Smokeless 
shells and Du Pont powder; F. D. Alkire, of Woodlyn, O., who 
used a Parker gun, Smokeless shells and Du Pont powder; Ed 
Rike, of Dayton, ©., who used a Smith gun, Smokeless shells 
and Schultze powder; J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind., who used a 
Smith gun, Victor shells and Kings Smokeless: H. W. Cadwallader 
of Danville, Ill., who used a Winchester gun, Leader shells an 
Laflin & Rand powder. That the squad record should be broken 
twice in the same week by two squads so far apart and under 
such distinct conditions is a distinct testimonial to the advance 
of skill in the trap-shooting world. 


_ The following is from the daily press, and appears now and then 
in dull moments, independently of Mr. Duryea’s action or per- 
haps of his thought: “Louis T, Duryea, of the Carteret Gun 
Club, who finished second to G. S. McAlpin in the amateur cham- 
pionship shoot last February, yesterday issued a challenge to 
meet any five amateur trap-shooters in Greater New York in five 
successive matches, at 100 live birds each, 30yds. rise and 30yds. 
boundary, for $100 a side on each event. Duryea is also willing 
to wager $500 that he will win at least three out of the five con- 
tests, all of which are to take place within the same week. He 
further stipulates that he will shoot a race on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, resting on Friday and finishing the 
fifth event on Saturday.” 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke writes us that Kansas City will be strongly 
represented at St. Louis, as there will be from five to seven teams 
entered from that city in the State team contest. The O. K., 
Washington Park, Kansas City, Belt Line and Stock Yard gun 
clubs will certainly enter teams, while it is ssible that the 
Veterans and Foresters will also send teams. Ss an inducement 
to have all clubs send a team the Federation of Gun Clubs of 
Kansas City will pay the entrance for all the teams from that city 
that compete. In addition, it will also furnish uniforms for all the 
teams, with hats and coats alike. 


Mr. M. Herrington, a well-known sportsman of New York, 
returned after many months’ absence in the Klondike region. He 
was one of a ty of four which journeyed thitherward in August, 
1897, and endured great hardships in the trip inland in Alaska, 
as indeed did nearly all who attempted the perilous journey. He 
finally reached Dawson City and established some claims, one 
of which promises well. He was looking in excellent health. 


On My 6, on the grounds of the Passaic Gun Club, Passaic, 
BN. J... Mar. Phil Daly, Jr., defeated Capt. A. W. Money in the 
contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of the championship of the 
State of New Jersey. The race was close, the score being 42 to 41. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the race, Mr. T. Ww. Morfey 
challenged in due form and the challenge was accepted. The 
next contest for this trophy takes place between Daly and 
Morfey on May 24, at Elkwood Park. 


On Tuesday of last week, there passed away from earth “Uncle 
Billy” Hughes, famous in the traj-shooting annals of New York 
and vane as one of the best of shots. Although he had passed 
the allotted three-score and ten years, being seventy-seven at the 
time of his death, it is but a few years since he shot formidably, 
and his fondness for the sport never waned. He was of a gentle, 
amiable nature and had a host of friends who mourn his loss. 


The annual spring shoot of the West Chester Gun Club, on their 
gpennds, at West Chester, Pa., commences at 10 o’clock on May 
8. The morning programme provides five events, 70 targets in 
all, $3.50 total entrance, with a total of $9 added money. The 
afternoon programme has also five events, with a total of 90 tar- 
gets, total entrance of $4.25, $7 added, and one event has an L. 

. Smith hammerless ejector gun for a prize. Extra events to 
suit shooters. 





hus, secretary. 

On May 17, Mr. John Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, will give one of his famous art shoots, lunch free, pri 
events, commencing at 10:30 sharp. The programme will be ad- 
justed so as to give the greatest amount of fun out of the least 
reasonable expense. Those who wish may shoot for targets only. 

ohn has been very thoughtful for several days, and those who 

ow him best assert he is studying up a prize list. 

In the Montgomery Ward & Co. trophy contest, at Watson’s 
Park, a one e ey y Br. Shaw, ‘ yy oe 

agill, > ms ollester, J. S. . O'Brien, 

. T, Dazey and W. B. Leffingwell tied on a straight score, the 

tter winning out in the shoot-off. Si Palmer won out in the ties 
on 14, while E. Steck performed a like feat on 13. 


The Hazard Powder Co., 44 and 48 Cedar street, New York, 
have a new celluloid score card, designed for permanent use, which 
they will be pleased to send to shooters on application. It is 
ruled into spaces for fifteen events, showing the number shot 
at, the num broke, the entrance and amount won. The 
oe side has a realistic cut of a powder keg of Hazard Smoke- 
ess. 


Mr, C. F. Lambert, secretary of the Haverhill Gun Club, writes 
us as follows: “The Haverhill Gun Club is planning to hold an all- 
Memorial Day, May 30. It is present intention of 

the club to again offer prizes to members, and to shooters not 
members of the club; the prizes for members to be contested for 
under handicap conditions, the others open. Sweepstakes will be 
in order to those who wish to enter.” 
Mr. John E. - ire, of the Forest City Gun Club, 
Savannah, Ga., i Gate of May 5, writes us that officers were 
elected by the club as follows: President, H 


€ enry Woeltjen; Vice- 
President, D. Grotheer; Secretary, John E. Maguire; Tr er 


The = club of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
wood, , on Wi y_of last week, was defeated by Princeton 
by a score of 211 to 207. ‘The individual scores were: Princeton— 
Kendall 37, La 38, Jones 32, Chidester Y 37, Elliott 
9. Uni Sof Penrisylvania—Parish 38, Paul $4, Steel 34, 
Singer 31, idwin 36, Neilson 35, 

Mr, Noel arrived in New York on Saturday of last 


E. Money 
i secliend the hearts of his many friends h 
sroniee rejoice to of his vi a eee 
went westward on a 
attend him. 


At Watson’s Park, Burnside 
defeated Mr. W. H. 


in. He 
trip early this week. bisy euceens 









FOREST AND STREAM. 






By 





In his repert of the Nebraska State 1 Mr. Paul R. 
Litzke taentions a phenomenal squad pectlare men breaking 
~ oung and Paritie- 


yr : 
20 targets thereby. score of 
Fag men were Mes: ‘ iels, Duer, 

eek, and there 


srs. Rogers, 
There will be a great contest in St. Louis, next 

is a probability of lively times to follow 4 the effort to readjust 

of the different trophies by men who can, shoot, want 
to shoot and will shoot. 
- At the Kansas City shoot it was that efforts be made 
to match the two grand veterans of the sport, Capt. Money and 
‘Capt. Sedam, in a pigeon contest of 100 birds. It was further pro- 
posed that this contest take place during the Missouri State 
tournament at St. Louis. ° 


In the report of the Boston Gun Club’s shoot is some admirably 
sound, though gentle criticism on high scores, which are con- 
sidered merely as high scores apart from the true sport of 
trap-shooting. Read it and observe it. 

We have received a photograph of the squad which broke the 
world’s record in competition at the Peru tournament, but too late 
for publication this week. Next week we will be pleased to 
publish a reproduction of it. 
pant: W. c. Collins, ogcretary of the Seen oe am. Kell’s 

‘oin| , N. J., informs us lub will shoot ev 
Saturday til fefthes notice. ve 


On Saturday of this week, at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J., 
there will be a live-bird handicap, 20 live birds, $10 entrance, 
handicaps from 25 to 32yds. Plenty of birds are on hand for 

es, 

The new board of trustees of the Chicago challenge trophy, 
elected recently are: Messrs. F. H. rd, chairman; Wm. Be 
Leffingwell and F. A, Bissell. 

At the Osceola shoot, Heikes and Gilbert tied. for general aver- 
age on targets. Charley Budd beat them all at pigeons, killing 25 
straight in the handicap. 

The third annual May tournament will be held at Audubon Park 
on May 30 and 31. There are ten target events each day. W. C. 
Garbe, Manager. 

The Brooklyn Gun Club, John Wright, manager, will. hold its 
monthly shoot on Saturday of this week. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, er of the Interstate Association, 
in New York a few days ae Gis week: " perm, Wap 


without a_fiiss. 


Bernarp Waters. 


The Inanimate Target Championship. 


Tue inanimate target emeinasthip and the E..C, trophy that 
ey with that title, are both held by Rolla O, Heikes at present. 
t is possible, however, that the title and trophy may have another 
owner ety 2 the American E. C & Schultze Gun Powder Co. 
has signified its intention of redeeming the trophy and. putting 
it up for open competition at the Missouri State shoot, which is 
to be held at St. Louis, May 16-20 next. 

As is well known, the conditions of all open competitions for this 
trophy are as follows: 100 targets, unknown angles; 100 targets, 
—_ rules, one man up, and pairs, or 300 targets in all. 

e trophy was first put up for competition by the company 
above mentioned at its tournament, May 5-8, 1896, held at Gut- 
tenburg, N. J. Since that time there has been one other open 
competition for the trophy, and four individual matches, poking 
six contests in all. Strange as it may seem, notwithstanding a 
the excellent target shots there are in the country, the trophy 
has never been held by anybody except Heikes or Gilbert. In 
fact, with the solitary instance of Fulford’s challenge to Heikes 
late last year, no one else has ever put in any claim for the 


championship. 
Records: of Past Contests. 
In view of the coming contest at St. Louis, the following records 


of all contests for the championship will be of interest: 
First cont comeutiann at Guttenburg, * J May 58, 











est.—Open 
1896. Won by Fred Gilbert; J. A. R. Elliott and E. Fulford 
tied for second and third; R. O. Heikes fourth. Their respective 
scores were: 
Unknown. Hager Pairs. Total, 
Fred Gilbert..... 91 ‘1 84 266 
A R Elliott 96 80 - 8 261 
D Fulford 91 88 82 261 
R O Heikes.... 92 89 7 258 


Second contest.—Heikes challenged Gilbert, the match taking 
lace at Watson’s Park, Chicago, Aug. 20, Heikes won. 
Scores as follows: (Conditions were 6b targets at each style of 
shooting.) 


Unknown. Expert. Pairs. Total. 
48 is 40 133 





44 39 130 


Third contest.—Gilbert shotisnaed, Heikes, the match being shot 
at Dayton, O., on the grounds of the Buckeye Gun Club, July 31, 
1897. Gilbert won. Scores as follows: 


eikes ...... Fowecseccccccesccccccccccoccees 47 44 % 


Fourth contest.—Heikes challenged Gilbert, the match being 
shot at. Watson’s Park, Chicago, Aug. 13, 1898. Heikes won. 


Scores as follows: . 
Unknown. Expert. Pairs. Total. 
SNOT chovicknes cassie fh eolaseneneaineeel 48 48 44 140 
ios cies 0 sna codianine inca >denn> Sade 47 45 45 137 
Fifth contest.—After_the above match, the trophy was redeemed 
by the American E. C. & Schultze Gun Powder Co., and put_up 
for open competition at a tournament held at Dayton, O., Oct. 
11-13, 1898. ¢ conditions were the same as prevailed at the 
Guttenburg tournament, May 6-8, 1896. on this occasion Heikes 
won somewhat easily, with Fulford and Harvey McMurchy tied 
for second and third; J. S. Fanning was fourth, with Gilbert in 








fifth place. Scores were: E 
Unknown. Expert. Pairs. Total. 
Heikes .... oe “a (8ST 
aie ee Be 
cMurchy al 
Fanning .. . 88 90 84 262 
Gilbert” dog ae 94 93 74 261 





ulford challenged Heikes, the match being shot 
stone Shooting League, Holmesburg 
Scores as follows: 


Sixth contest.— 
on the grounds of the ¢ 
Junction, Pa., Jan. 21, 1899. Heikes won. 


Fulford .....ccccccccccssestvcceescresecees 42 45 36 123 


The Dupont Trophy. 

Tue Du Pont trophy, which is to be contested for at St. Louis 
next week, offered i competition by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., was first_started at_an open tournament held at Baltimore, 
Md., on Oct, 23, . Fifty-one contestants entered. Charles 
Macalister, of Baltimore, and Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., 
tied on 25. In the shoot-off Gilbert won,'5 birds to 4. 

On April 4, ae J. W. Budd, of Pemberton, N. J., and Fred 
Gilbert shot ‘the first individual race for the possession of the 
cup aa *s Park, Burnside, IH. Gilbert won; score, Gilbert 
“beam contest, Watson’s Park, June 1, 1896: Fred Gilbert vs. 
Gop, T Deiter, of Mitwenece: We siwaukes, Wis, July Be 1806, 
wa 1 . , 
cher sibert 6" Deer 8. . 





s. 
match, at Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 6, 1896, 
“and J.C. Malote, of Balti 






Pe PEER @ ers amas 
a. fe Winston, 5 
J. 


Ti, on Dec. 
Ind. 


en : 
Sag ra ra ios 
at: aa SW Bl 


fe Sa Aa 
oiitest was betw ; and Geo, W. 





e, of Baltimore: - 


Beck, of. Indi lis, Ind., and shot at’ Burriside, Ill), on 
June’ 8 189%. Scores: Budd Ol, Beck 19. > thi 3 
‘The tenth contest took place at Eau Claire; Wis., Aug. 28, ee 
100. birds man, between Chas. W. Budd and J.-A. R. Elliott, 
Kansas: City, Mo... Scores: ' Elliott :99; Budd 94. i 
The eleventh match was held at Kansas City, Mo., on Oct. 22; 

, between Fred Gilbert, of Spirit. Lake, Ia., and J. A. R. Elliott, 
100 birds per man. The score was a tie at 97. Gilbert won the 
shoot-off at 26 birds, the score standing: Gilbert 25, Elliott 24. 

The twelfth contest‘ was again between Gilbert and Elliott, and 
was shot at Watson’s Park, Burnside, Ill., on Dec. 9, 1897. The 
score was a tie at 93-out of 100, Inthe shoot-off next day at 25 
birds, Elliott won. Scores: Elliott 25, Gilbert 21. ; 

The thirteenth contest was also between Gilbert and Elliott, and 
was oes * Dexter Park, L. I., on Jan. 15, 1898. Scores: Gilbert 

Elliott. 91. 

e fourteenth race for the cup was shot at Chicago, Ill., on 
April 14, 1898, between Fred Gilbert and Frank Parmelee, of 
Omaha, Neb. Scores: Gilbert 86, Parmelee 82. 

The fifteenth race was again between Fred Gilbert and J. A. R. 
Elliott, and was held at Chicago, on Sept. 24, 1898. Scores: Gilbert 


97, Elliott 94. yr seep & hse 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., May 1—A strong wind blowing from the 
score to the traps made the targets skip and jump after the man- 
ner of lambs in springtime. The Oceanic Gun Club was holding 
its last shoot of the season, and, different from its last two or 
three tior shoots, deli htful weather favored it. There. were 
not sudicient members of one team to make the necessary _con- 
test, so a’ nine-men team race was made up between New York 
and New Jersey, with the result that the latter won by 6 targets; 
score, 158 to 152. The scores were: f 

New York State—Scott 16, Woods 15, Jennings 18, Stoney 20, 
Charles 15, Diffley 15, Leoble 13, Laney 19, Waters 21—152. 

New Jersey State—O’Brien 16, Van Dyne 18, Schields 18, Latiey 
16, Coleman 17, Hesse 20, Jones 13, Dr. Bell 22, Hassinger 18—158. 

Sweepstakes were shot as follows: 


Events: Le ee ee. Bee 
Targets 15 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 
Dr Bill + $m-8.6.3 

H Gus Bixee ss 
Cc MN 53 Wika he) <u 
B ie. ese ote 
H oe <a’ "6 2s * a 
T Cute ss HG 
WwW Ss we OR 4G. ea. oe 
J ok en eae. as 
B S26 3 <p. sariice 
OQ OT Me ets cennah 
R 7 ae Mone ails. ae 
Ss -. 0 WP a dals 
J OD cae oh ke lene 
G S Js Qo. . mee 

H , 2+ €.) © 

ie ae eet 

oe ws 2 ae 
3 6 SG 
Dec 





Several star sweeps were shot. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., April 29.—The scores of club shoot, with the 
allowances of each shooter, are as follows: 






Ba Se, Bi iccws san devsecsd 110010010010111000011101001001000 —14 
fo 6 « -1110111000111011100100100101111 —19 
Deacon, 5 . -000010010001100001101100100101 —-u 
D C Bennett, - -101100001110111010111111110111 —21 
P E George, 3. - -1110111111011011111010101011 —21 
W H Thompson, 010001010111111111111111011101 — 
P A Hegeman, Biss stacs 3. .00 000000010000100001111111110100110001—15 
F A Thompson, 5............+- 010101111011100001111011111101 —20 
BG Prot Dt. .cccidacicicdeccd 01001000101100010 w 
ae Se eee 0010100101000000101110011000010101 —13 
eS See 0001111100010001101011100110001101 —17 
C Furgueéson, 8............0000+ 110011111011110001010011110010111 -—21 
CP Paeeb WOR i. 8 bic cndecsesss 100000000010100001000000w 
CC AGTRGE bic iccccccsecccccescs 1011110110100001100100100 —12 
M. Otis, 6...ccccccccccccscccccces 1001010010010110101100001111111 —l7 
*Dr Webber..........scsesecees 0001110001110000100000110 —9 
* Guests 
Events 2345 6 7 Events: Ten 2 OF 
> Ee Se Oe eee, ee eee OE aoe oe 
Gaughen...... 7677 4 6 C Furgueson... .. S 6S xc. cc 
> ‘Lopiitz....... SS a reer err. one. See B.S } cave 
W Thompson.. 7 6 5 6.... M Otis............ 8343 2 
D Deacon...... 6 4........ *Dr Webber.... .. 61314 
P ecoceee & & FT 8 4 °7 Dr Shepard..... te be aeiee an 
P Hegeman.... 3 4.. «. «. «- Frost...... 7 
F ompson... 6 6 6 5 3 8 


The Altoona Shoot. 


ALToona, Pa., May 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: The programme 
for the two days’ target tournament, to be given by the Tyrone 
Gun Club is ready for distribution. Copies can be had by writing 
to D. D. Stine, secretary, Tyrone, Pa. ‘here are ten events for 
each day. On Friday, May 26 events Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8 and 10 are at 
10 singles, $1 entrance; Nos. 3, 5 and 9, 15 singles, $1.50; Nos. 4 
and 7, 20 singles, the former $2 entrance and the latter four-men 
club team race, class shooting, three moneys, $2. Saturday, the 
27th, events-Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 and 9, are at 10 singles, entrance $1; 
Nos. 3 and 7, 15 singles, $1.50; No. 5, 25 singles, $2.50, and No. 8, 
20 singles, $2. . Se : p 

The equitable system of dividing purses (with the exception of 
event No. 7, first day) will be used; in 10-target races, four moneys; 
lbs, five; 2s, six; and 25s eight. A magautrap will be used, an 
targets will. be thrown at 1% cents each. Guns and ammunition 
shipped to the secretary will be delivered to the grounds free. 

A numberof shooters from the Altoona Rod and Gun Club will 
attend the State shoot at Erie. 

For the benefit of shooters in this vicinity who cannot go to 
the State shoot, the Altoona Club will hold a target tournament 
on their Llyswen ree on Decoration Day. The programme, 
which is now ready for distribution, announces six. 10-single, $31 
entrance, three 15-single, $1.50 entrance, and a 5-pair, $1 entrance 
event. uitable system, four moneys in 10, and five moneys in 
15-target events. Bn a will be thrown at 1% cents each. Shoo- 
ing begins at 9 o’clock. Visiting shooters should send shells, etc., 
to G. & Zeth, ‘secr . Electric cars run from the central part 
of the city Gooey to the grounds. : 

The Altoona Club has the second utrap, and will have a 
third one in operation during the big shoot in June at Wopson- 
onock Heights. We venture the assertion that there is not a 
club in the country with the facilities for shoots that this organiza- 


tion has,”- 

tA plapesnt caller in shooting circles the other day was 
WwW. CColville of Batavia, N. Y., who is sowing seeds for Du 
Pont powder,trade. Sportsmen who have the pleasure of Dick 
Swiveler’s luaintance, know him only as an ardent lover of 
nature, a pevlound friend and advocate of legitimate sport, and 
the possessor. of a personality gentlemanly in the extreme. An 
Altoona yy accompanied him up the mountain to Wopsonon- 
ock Heights, the scene of the June tournament, and spent the 
afternoon. at. shooting and sight-seeing. 2 

Mr. yille’s-visit here recalls some memories of the days when 
tra ting was.in its infancy. He was associated about twenty 
years ago with Palmer O’Neil, of Pittsburg, then the leading 
ing goods dealer in western Pennsylvania. In those days 
* Coan. seen balls from him, and later the peqowesy target, 
The ie ht hit sometimes with a full c ge of shot 
and knock ie next lot without scoring a bent z 





Malone Defeats Smith. 
Barttmore, Md., 4.—In a match ‘at_100 live birds for $200 
ide, Mir James i Malone captain f the Baltimore Sheoting 
fr. ” 


a si 9 oO 
osetia: . Edward T. Smith, of Ballston, N. 
by the score of 89 to 79.. Each stood at 30yds. My, 
The birds were the best on the nds of the Balti- 
ere was a wind 


more pbooting Associsties season, 4 

blowing from south t. Charles Macalister refereed the 

race, and there was no from start to finish. Eac' 
congratulated other on the di it k 


Boun 


h 
iy te tas i 
t was the first to congratulate Mr, on 


match in. the fall. He 


Mr. Smith expressed, a wish for a ret 
expects to be absent from Baltimore during the summer. While 
Mr. Smith is almost a stranger in Baltimore, hein a: short time 
proved himself to. be a thorough ——_ and an accomplished 
athlete, having defeated some of the best local talent in- several 
branches. He has made application to join the Baltimore Shoot- 
ing Aswocetinn. although he spends but few months of the fall 
and spring in Baltimore. 

Mr. Smith’s first shooting here was last January, when he made 
a run of 32 straight kills. He then went to Macon, Ga., for 
the winter, where he had good sport killing ducks and field 
birds. He took part in the — and. Sportsmen’s. Exposition 
shooting at Prospect Park, and while there he beat. Phil Daly, Jr., 
in a 10-bird race. At the Baltimore Shooting Association tourna- 
ment last week he killed 10 straight in the introductory handicap 
and grassed 13 out of 15 in the Pimlico handicap. Mr. Smith is 
a member of the Maryland Club, the Green Spring Valley and 
Elkridge clubs, and also of the Riverton and Larchmont shooting 





clubs. < club men backed Mr, Smith to beat Mr, Malone, 

and the B. S, A, men who backed their captain won considerable 

money. The scores: 

Malone .......... 02122211111122120020122110121221200012221 122222202 
1220202212212220221111222121221212221 11222022111 22—-87 

Gate Biiiiesici- 1222121012112011221212100111100120002221: 
20220120202222022202021021121212110202220222011222—79 

IN NEW JERSEY. 
Ihe 





East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N, J., May 4.—The club shoot of the East Side Gun 
Club took place to-day. The conditions were 25 targets, point 
system. The targets were thrown hard, and there was a strong 
5 o’clock wind, which made them erratic. Following are the 









scores: 

G H Piercy, 18 points..........+ssseseee. 1101111111111100101111101—20 
W  Hagsinger, 1S..0.cscccccocesseeessocees 1111101111010010011111111—19 
L H Schortemeier, 18.......sesccccserees 0101101110111101101100111—-17 
oO er 0101101011101101111010001—15 
J BW Fleming, 14... ......cecccccccaeree 1011110101010011010111001—15 
A Schnebel, 16.... eede - 0111111110100000100011110—14 
J Fischer. 14.. - -1010111110110101000010100—13 


A Schmitt, 14... 


0110010000010110010111110—12 
F Perment, 18........ 


sebeidececrogeed 0001101010000011001111000—10 





Uptional sweepstakes. Ssysicin, LWY Muncys: 

Events: lzseowoyr i.vents: 123456727 

‘Largets: lWwilols lo wlw * dargeis: Wwlhbblbwww ~*~ 
Schoriemeier. 6111211 6 6 6 Schmit . a s¢ww 645 
Piercy . Sul 8 56 6&6 Dr Davis S Wizh sii. ois 
Koegel 611 311 4 6 & Kieming .... 6 B.... qe 
Schnebel OMe. Owes erment ...... 9 Y.. 7... ¥ 
Fischer ..... 7 9 9.. .. .. .-¢ classinger... .. WlLW 7.9 5 


* Five pairs. 
Championship of New Jersey. 


May 6.—At Passaic, to-day, on the grounds of the Passaic City 
Gun Club, the contest between Capt. A. W. Money, the holder, 
and Mr, Phil Daly, Jr., challenger, took place witn a large ang 
interested audience to witness tne struggle tor possession of the 
elegant KE, C. trophy, embiematic of the cnampionship of the State 
of New Jersey. ‘ine day was delightful in respect to weather, 
clear, pleasantiy cool, witn wind so gentle that it had no disturb- 
ing eftect on the targets. The light, while good, was variable, and 
later in the afternoon, was hazy. 

Mr. Edward Banks was reteree. Messrs Harold Money and 
Bernard Waters were judges, and Mr. W. S. Hobart was scorer. 

in a preliminary exercise at 5U targets the principals shot in 
excellent fo.m, and came near to getting them all; so near so 
that the race promised to be one of high scores, possibly the 
highest yet made in the contests for this cup. The race began 
shortly after 2 o’clock. .It was very close throughout; and was 
yee on the margin of one target. ‘Lhe targets were fast and dif- 

cult. 

The Passaic City Gun Club has grounds of exceptionally com- 

lete equipment in a beautiful location in the suburbs of Pussnic. 
There are no pleasanter grounds, and none better equipped for club 
purposes for good sport. 

Following are the scores of the match: 


Pier SME BCS sie ton tins deaigrerre 1111110111111111110111001—21 
1111011111111111101010111—21—42 
Coe Bo Wh MM ce vcqccqeiccesecics 1110110111111101111110111—21 


1111101101011101111111101—20—41 
After the race speamegaiyes were shot as follows: 





Events: 3 6 Events: 123456 
Targets: 15 15 16 16 16 15 Targets 16 
Waters ........ 2BBNW4B 1 ee 2 
Capt Money... 141212131313 Van Tassell 
Daly ...... 131441218... WOME . cccccvece.ct 
Morfey 141314151214 Bowes ..,...... «. 
H Money 14141514..15 Schulteis . 
Hall .. 6 if «i oe 8 Revober. «. 
Platt . 715..10..13 Canouse 
elleme 9.. 7....12 Gaston 
estbrook 6111312.. € Van Noort 
Kelley ” kt cd oc oe © Bergeson. 
Delaney ....... ec es cc cc ce §60AbDbott . 
Banks ...... «++ 141312151414 Bowker 
Spiegel ........ 10W0u.. 13 


Trap around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., May 1—The South End Gun Club, of this city, 
held a Dewey Day shoct on ite grounds to-day. The scores of the 
sweeps were as follows: 


Events: 12346 Events: 123465 
Targets 10 10 5p 10 10 Targets: 10 10 5p 10 10 
Latz  ccesecccccces 8 9 Dine MRAP Ce savcivcceds. 5° Bc Bae 
a da FB ca WE dacdhnccasa; oe Brea 4 
MOS Sncodducucnsad Tuc TM.. GORE. ahvccciceve oc cc: ce ss 6 
OND. Sb acdcevedcuss FT Wrcq 0k PEE wackucetsess co cc co ce 6 
GEES ccd gedescocces Be Mir Qn: Re Re deed cdnecdahin fencer eoce & 
MEE: acadbecadepe:cos 4 3 oe Hohqhmat:cosesonenipa od coon 6 
Following the sweepstake events was a race between teams cap- 
tained by Yost and Shaaber, teams to be composed of seven men 


each, each man. to shoot at 26 targets. The match resulted in a 

- Ne ee decided © ~— se = = 15 toreve r on, Scores: 

a) ost’s team—Yost 21, man 17, Gi F hs 

Willson Ps a 17, ed 1s ue ot tee 7 

pt. aaber’s team—Shaa Y tz i i , 

a 12, a. By Sesnat i. ¥ * an Ty Jonce- 
oot-off tie, targets: t. Yost’s team—Yost Esgi 

8, Eshelman 6, Gicker 12, Texter 11, Willson 3; Rhoads ie * 

Capt. Shaaber’s team—Shaaber 10, Matz 12, Miles 7, Jones 13, 
Hill 8, Farr 12, Fornoff 9—71. ; 

The last event of the day was a team shoot betwéen the tall 
and short members of the club, and resulted as follows. Each 
man shot at 10 targets, teams of seven men each. 

Tall men—Miles 7, Essick 8, Farr 7, Hill 7, Yost 8, Shaaber 9, 
Wieert man--Glboer @ Mata ®, Josee 1, Reet Rhoad 

ort men—Gicker atz 9, Jones 7, Eshelman 7, 
Texter 8, Willson 2—47. ’ Dystse- 


Brooklyn Gun. Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., ime 6.—There was a good attendance and some 
new shooters appeared. The main event was No. 6, the prize of 
which was a fine gun case. The class men were set and a 
liberal handicap helped the weaker shots, as is proper. There was 
keen competition in this event, and four ties were shot before the 
winner was determined. 








Events: 4. 2..3 4,5..6..:%- GS 
Targets: 10.15.15 10 2% 2 
FA mpson, 6 93283100 SRAM W A 
A Ogden, 4 oR es ee fc dk 
5 - BM 8 Bm .. 3 
H Thompson o- i ch on 8 kon Bees 
TINTON ...-.- see. - ' BW ami. ae . alee 
opkin: - 844 3 ON... % 
Dr Kemble, - BBD 8. Dae 
ih Miadbantichehe Dtaugtiin 4cesedaicae ads tae os. Shieh 
WOM. Bac dlp Glo date dhe Ala nctsscccces ce 10 9 9 18 19 B-.. 
Wright Tettndiahedsa diane othsiasnakeiian , ee Se Te 
I Since lad ann nan cademens, te Zoos 58, eM. ita 
GE Te Didhnadnahacnngqnchesesaee ab -:-§$ A.B... 2M 
ONE, Savoacccocicvecadtésnccceed/ Wil <a! B Bosse DME *. 
Amend, 4............. sake osdienan aad ap ae ee Sart 
Miloatahaadhncasanen oi) eadneiae > « e+, My niet 5 tage aE 
6 of that event 
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Pers Gun Club Tournament. 


Peru, Ind., May 6.—The third annual tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club,. which was held here on May 2 and 3, did not differ 
materially from the first and second annuals of the same club, 
which were held upon the same grounds in 1897 and 
that the attendance was not quite so large as upon the two former 
occasions. owever, considering the great number of sportsmen 
who are barred from participating in tournaments just at this 
season on account of the rush of business in various lines, caused 
by the lateness of the spring season, and considering that quite 
a few shooters every year come to the conclusion that they can 
never become experts, and hence cease to attend tournaments, the 
attendance was highly satisfactory to the management and ali the 
participants, and 1 predict was one of the most successtul tourna- 
ae which will be given in the Middle West during the season 
o i 

As usual the weather conditions at Peru during the tournament 
were absolutely perfect. In fact, the Peru Gun Club seems to 
stand well with the weather clerk, as during their three annual 
tournaments of two days each there has been six as fine days for 
shooting as the most chronic kicker could wish. 

On the evening of May 1, or the day preceding the tournament 
some ismiliar faces began to show up on the incoming trains, 
though the first sportsman to appear was a stranger to us in 
the shape of Mr. L. J. Squier, of Cincinnati. However, he made 
himself pretty well known at the scores before he got out of 
town, In fact, the way he dallied with the straights began to 
be a familiar sight betore the tournament was a half-day old. 
Among the first of the old guard to appear were Messrs. G. E. 
Bruner and Elmer Apperson, he of the motorcycle fame, of Ko- 
komo, Ind. Next to arrive was Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, 
Mich., who as manager of tournaments and as the popular repre- 
sentative of the Peters Cartridge and King Powder Company, of 
Cincinnati, is too well known to need further mention. However, 
the Peru Gun Club would not hold a shoot without Jack. 
Messrs. Shepardson and Streeter, of La Grange, and Mr. M. J. 
Smith, of Huntington, completed the list of earlier arrivals. They 
were all upon the grounds early the following morning, anxious 
and eager to get at the festive bluerock, and before the regular 
programme was began four extra races, three of 10 birds and one 
of 15 was shot off in rapid succession, the scores of which will 
appear below. Those already on the grounds were soon joined by 
Messrs, H. W. Cadwallader, of Danville, Ll.; D..D. Smith, Gar- 
rett, Ind.; Al Bussell, Leegburg, Ind.; John A. Ruble, Chicago; 
F. D. Alkire, Woodlyn, O.; Ed Rike, Dayton, O.; J. S. Boa, 
Chicago; Chas. W. Townsend, Knox, Ind.; Fred Anson, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; and about the same time a telegram was received from 
Mr. Edgar Apperson, of Kokomo, stating that he was lost in the 
wilds of Fort Wayne, but to hold the programme open until 
the 11:45 train, as he wanted in. This was supplemented by a 
*phone from Mr. F. H. Snow, of Brooklyn, O., who stated that he 
was in the same boat with Mr, Apperson, and would come in on 
the. same train. At 10:15 A. M., the L. E. & W. north-bound 
train stopped right opposite the grounds to let off some shooters 
and a company of rough walkers, which would have excited the 
admiration of Theodore Roosevelt himself charged across the 
Commons to join the crowd already at the score. They were led 
by Lieut.-Col, O. F. (Partington) Britton, and consisted of Mr. 
E. E. Neal, Bloomfield; E. H. Tripp and Thomas F. P » who 
with Dr, Britton, represented Indianapolis; Fred Erb, 4d and 
Joe Blistain (Slow), of Lafayette; Mac Stilwell, secretary Indiana 
Trap-Shooters’ League, Crawfordsville.; Messrs. Wallace and 
Benson, Kokomo, and Messrs. Lochary, Cooley and Forbis, of 
Hartford City. The scores of these gentlemen for the first day 
are appended herewith: 











Scores, First Day, May 2. 

Extras. Regular. 
Events 2345 1234 6 7 8 910 
Birds: 101010 155p 15 20 15 20 16 2 15 20 15 
Shepardson ........... 98 91.. 14 17 15 16 15 19 14:19 14... 
El Apperson........+++ 914 6 1317 1419 1420 13171319 
DEE ese0sses 8ll.. 121818181417 916.... 
Streeter ..... 77812.. =$w1410171013..%15.... 
7 alts S FT Boece «OO ae TE EB Dice ce oe on o> 
Cadwallader .......+.. 98 914 9 11 18 12 19 13 18 13 19 11 17 
Gray ---- 9 9 912 7 = 13 2014 19 13 20 16 18 13 18 
Cavanaugh 8 8 818 5 10 16 13 19 11 19 12 1613 15 
Squires* -WWWM.. 1617119141914201218 
Neal eee ee ee ee 8 16 18 12 18 12 18 14 17 18 12 
I onccsseauagnancet.o8 06 20-50 8 12212 9111416121712 17 
F kerb 7 BYNUMUVDEBLRN 
Eiibeaeteeeesben da. uncke ke. 08 14 18 11 18 15 15 15 16 13 17 
Ruble opercccaceseccses os es 08 00 00 15 17 14 18 13 18 13 18 14 19 
Partington -......000000 os os oc oo oe 18 38 183 19 13 17 18 19 16 19 
BO covvcdcctécccccces we 00 so co be 11 18 12 181317 9 16 13 16 
BESS wivccdoscedvesvoe 0c of 0 00 9 13 16 13 17 14 19 13 19 15 18 
Th: anewwetneswexewedst 6 ‘ea. Woon 6 12 16 13 19 12 19 13 16 14 17 
EEEED nwodgotevcveveseede ° 9 1418 12 19 14 2 13 18 13 18 
EMMY : ovsedpeduiscesces 00 b's be 6 12 18 14 16 13 19 12 18 16 19 
iy OENUEL., . Jecdeuseue. 6b S008 bo oo 1318141915 17017 1417 
SD ED MARR, cwcesccsvew 06 --B.. BHUBEBWBUM.... 
REDE ‘doccnccscsvoese oe os 912 6 %15*14*13*17*13*18"12°16"14 18 
ee. Re a ne 4..4..1320.. 181318 
Stilwell ....... 916 912 9138........ 
SEED ‘sscencodsesvnce ° 12 16 12 13°10 11 .. ee 

SNES . Depccseseccessce 00 66 60.00 oo - 1712161618. 
GGT - cccocccdecescccee 06 ‘Se 08 00 68 -- 16 9 16714 19 .. ° 

ES éccccvessesones 06 co BD de Bs os 
BE? cwcccccesccncucess be 15 10 ~~ > ° 
TERE .ccocee oe be SEED WS os be 0d co 00 
Parker* ..... op 08 os * . 
ANSON ..ceeens 2.. ° 


* Shot for targets only. 
The above scores will show that Gray was high m for this 
day in the regular programme events with 163 sco out of 175, 
with Squier second with 161 out of 175, and closely followed b 
Apperson and Rike with 159, Ruble and Partington 158, and Fran 


Alkire 167, 
Second Day, May 3. 


The second day of the third annual tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club, which was on May 3, was not a record-breaker in point 
of attendance, but it will go down in history of trap-shooting as 
the day upon which a squad of shooters at the score broke a 
world’s record by scoring 100 targets in a 20-bird race, which was 
the first time that the feat of making a clean score was ever 
accomplisked by ong squad in a race of any length. What was the 
more remarkable about this score was the fact that it was ac- 
complished by a squad of gentlemen who are amateurs pure and 
simple, and do not follow the sport of trap-shooting as a ponte 
in the slightest degree. This squad was composed of . O. F. 
Britton, of Indianapolis, Ind.; F. D, Alkire, be O.; Ed 
Rike, Dayton O.; ° L. Head, Peru, Ind.; and H. . Cadwal- 
lader, Danville, Ili; “at the score inthe order named. Further 
mention of this feat will be found in the notes of this tournament. 
The weather of the first day continued upon the second, and 
while the attendance was smaller some new faces op. ed in the 
persons of Dr. Seniour, of Troy, O., and Messrs. iter Hartman 
and Bert Robbins, of Auburn, ind. The following are the scores 
for the second day: 








Events: 1234667 8 910112 
Birds: 16 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
Partington ......... cccevcecscceeee 12 19 14 18 16 18 13 20 14 20 14 18 
BO coconccccvccecs 14 19 15 17 14 20 15 20 15 20 11 17 
MD: intdeDotcaccenus - 15 19 14 20 14 19 12 20 15 2 15 19 
snode done ccdsectes 18 19 13 16 13 18 18 20 13 17 12 17 
Cadwallader ............ 14 19 14 13 11 15 12 20 14 18 11 18 
Ebdce cccbeées ecccevesecceccees 12 20 14 13 14 18 15 20 13 20 12 19 
Squiers® ..........- SiesTere sosescee 14 20 16 16 14 20 15 2 15 20 14 20 
aa: siseesawctt sb eucth 14 14 M4 18 14 13 13 19 11 16 13 18 
OW cccceccccvccccceceevcsescccses 1419 15 BO 12 BD 15 19 13 20 18 20 
Ruble ......sescsccssseseeseccssees 13 18 15 20 14 18 13 20 13 16 14 19 
VAMAUGh .......ssccereceveeeesee M4 17 13 18 13 17 15 19 18 20 14 16 
Neal ...cccccecsesccocsvoccecsesss+s 1816 1417 12 w 14 17 14 16 13 16 
Sw sense Phe ditee «Sencktocescotcs co BP EE Be IB 2B oe ew de & a ee 

-- 11 ee 20,00 ps ier 
oo oo 516 1B... we se 
$0: dm- ale SD .00: 90: Ge: oo 9d aie ne 
° 4 ¢o 
me 
4, 961; 
sa sae 
as he withdrew from 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Squad No. 1 the second day did some truly remarkable and regu- 
= cooeee, e = — No. 2 ey sone scored 19, and in event 
°. hey bro! previous r scoring 100 praee 
straight in a 20-bird race. This conned a mi P. 
and it did not occur to any member 
ing to break the world’s récord. 
ing hurried t h 
to leave on the 3:25 P. M. train for 
when the 16th round had been reached 
literally ground into dust, a settling down of the squad was easily 
noticed, and one or two members who are inclined 
shooting, were noticed to be doing nothing but 
said a word, but some one in the crowd of s; 


no one addressed a word to the shooters at the score, the excite- 
ment was intense. As Dr, Britton, the veteran of many excitin: 

matches closed with a clean score and turned to go to the clu 

house, there was a slight inclination the part of some of 
the spectators to cheer, but a quiet “hush” from the. watching 
shooters silenced all applause, and Frank Alkire smashed a left- 
uarterer into dust, Reliable Ed Rike, as steady as a clock, 
rew a high right-quarterer and blew it out of sight. Gray, of the 
home club, who had led the crowd the first day, but had. not yet 
scored a straight on the second, and who was at No. 3 position, 
drew a om taway from the trap, but slightly right-quartering 
to him, and smothered it before it had gone t. from the 
magautrap. It was now up to Cad. Here was a gentleman who 
is one of the best amateurs in the State of Illinois, but he had 
not as yet scored a straight in this tournament. Yet he was as 
cool as the proverbial cucumber, but when his bird broke in the 
trap the crowd wondered: Will he lose his nerve? Not for the 
world. Cad only steadied himself a little, his firm call “Pull” 
came without a tremor, and when a —? left-quarterer from the 
trap, but nearly a straightaway to him, left the trap, he blew it 
out of sight, and the world’s record was broken. 
and few spectators cheered the squad to the echo, but no one 
man ever showed better nerve than Mr. H. W. Cadwallader, 
of Danville, Ill, when he broke his first straight in the eighth 
event of the second day and helped his squad to be the first to 
make the record so long sought by the trap-shooters of the uni- 
verse. Louis D. Ream, Acting Sec’y. 


e shooters 





Trap at Watson’s Park. 


The following events were shot recently at Watson’s Park, 
Burnside Crossing, IIl.: 


Alpine Gun Club. 


May 4—In the 25-bird race of the Alpine Gun Club Barto 
won with the excellent score of 22, and also with a score of 23 
in the target race for the medal he won on 23. Live bird 








scores: 
SOUS ccs vscocccbecs Cooscvccseces cocede 101220000200202—14 
MND. ‘vonadvedccedssdtnvascésckishonbiaull 1210120012021222010210001—16 
SNEED « ooh esncccgvecencsssukesunsed el wenein 1212202222220220222221112—22 
SUE -nsetnasescnbsucciinetepincuisdueeae -0202210011200110200202012—14 
RUUD ovatconchettesecatosnbnsedeout 

CRINGE . Svcdccvscocvincesedesetebuvetees eee 

Target scores, same day, for target medal: 

REOES Suscvécccsineacscnnedseineoche «+ -1111110111011111111110011—21 
Chiesa ...... - - -1111000111111010001100110—15 
eS eee -0110010111010111001001101—14 
BEES ccccnseucswvece « - -1111010100101100101011110—15 
DEORE : pn cinccsnvcceesconpeessugs eee « »-0001110110101001011001111—14 
BED cons chesenespoveconsvennsstnerans eee eOLL1111111101111111111111—38 


Same day, practice, targets: 
Shot at. Killed. Maraviglia 
Simonetti ..........30 29 
Church .oscccccccee 20 18 PED. cdecvesocccse 
BRO ..ccveses ere) 12 SEENGER. cvvedovesoues 10 5 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Trophy Shoot. 


May 5.—The sixth contest of the Montgomery Ward & Co. 

trophy resulted in a tie between Dr. Shaw, H. O. Stone, J. R. 
Magill, W. B. Lefingwell, A. W. Adams, ‘Hollester, J. S. 
D. O'brien and J. T. Dazey. Mr. W. B. Leffingwell won meda 
No. 1 and Dr. Shaw won medal No. 2 by making the longest 
run of kills from the start, 13 in all. Palmer won out on ties 
on 14. E. Steck won out on ties on 13. 

In a match at §@ targets on this day Steck and Boa tied on 43. 














The scores: 
SN nunca Sasa cacao dh ..1111021111110211 —14 
© E Searls, 30, 022222002221022111—14 
Dr Shaw, 30, 1 ~1212222211111012 —15 
H O Stone, 28 -102022121022222212—15 
R Magill, 28, 3 222102212111201012—15 
Elias, 29, 2.... 112220221001 — 
V B Leffin " 01110212111221112 —15 
P Adams, 


A W Adams, 28, 3..... 


PEUOOEEE, TD, Bocvscccccosesevsesccccensobaneante 12112210111011111 —15 
S Palmer, 29, 1...... Se ae eee 0112102112111122 —14 
Boh, WEB. <sssscccenectoscconcschseseeeeaien 2220222221229222 —15 
SS MONE, GR. Vann annocacdevuscaccpeecspscscceeted 0220220202112221 — 
ibe Sith EB. c amass. toecceneetns oxenc een 210012201121110020—12 
Tir Miller, MA S.....0scdreitoucksdsessdde cts Bau 12102101122021212 —14 
Rn a ae 220220100202222101— 
eee tei eR eS 002200112110111010—11 
SY Ea « » »-12112221202111001 —1 
RR on ceen Edy emecs caren -222200121022110011—14 
i OE, ED Beabccccccssecanhonnsabe + teas 

Metbe. MO, Uikstecaccceces cots cocar tact 1221 1 —12 
inate WE, tess: coceesrnes teetece cs 22 1o101222292120121 —13 
PR. ME Be so nocoadsssosucantaesunsenred 2011222112112122 —15 
te A eR RRL OR 1221111011111111 —15 


* Denotes extra birds to shoot at. 
Ties on 15, at 6 birds: 





Dr Shaw, 30, 0.......... 02100 
Fett Be ae 
Ww B Lefiingwell, \ 122200 
De MERRIE, Mscobniendencedtienonshtrerteinsheonll-is 1 tenn 
DERE 2h. I kecensavtbanncessics cqnbstenderuieneneeeh ant s.\ne oboe 
Se Fis BE, Miciinn once cccenynsvedconecasadboouseniiedeeeetads, baoaen 
‘O*Briam, BD, O..c-cccccccccccccvccscccscccccsccnescen es. 1. apeepe 
JD BRR My Dope ons acngeshencenesivasacoodecoesouee OUD... eden 
Ties on 14 at 3 birds: 
TL. White .......s00860 eveecccececessdIL U1 111 121 101 111 120 
O E Searl -221 212 210 
--112 212 Ill 111 101 211 11 
112 111 110 
212 210 ? 
--1l1 221 121 2 
Ties on 13 at 3 birds: 
BAD sricdocudcune’ eeeeeZ11 020 R Simonetti ........... Ww 
ee eT on goeved 21 
Garden City Gun Club, 


* May 6.—Mr. H. Levi won in the shoot of the Garden City Gun 
Club to-day. The scores: 


HL Levi, 30, 4.ccccccccceceeecvecersecesse ees ees LO2U2O2200012121120 15 
berg, 80, 2.0.0.0 gugaaaonioniag a6 


H Ami 
ju Gillispie, 30, 2 
Leffin, 





Oe dee ee It 
Ruble, $0, 1...... Fork phi cata om 


; 1210112201012 —14¢ 
iM Goldsmith. 30° Bake chavseirsseho>sietae + Moat t2ae22 30229 — ae 


Pieri a, 4 
‘ VELRIGG. 


aor 


+: 





Glenwood .Gun Club. 


ee &—The scores made b: y Gun 
oS ahe SRare” ar 
5 58 2 ei aiid 

Be criene-morhi ae th 
Mould .........02.. .. 


_ Newauaen, N. 
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- -211011212111012101-45, ephad a very shoot, there 
5 ee z Bo rececscvecceeeneecescceee ss OMZIII2Z1021I0Ww °° =* and about 2,000 birds were 





Critcaco, Til., May 6—Yesterday at Watson’s was a merry st 


nature that the 
me out and take a hand in them: 
q " good men and true yesterday who mixed 
it p ives for finish in the event, and this time manager 
aswell himself was the lucky one,.and landed the ey 

ir, w winning the high average medal for consecutive kills. 
Silas Palmer, who is getting to be about as dangerous an ama- 
teur as we can scare up here, won the 14 tie, and Eddie Steck 
the 13 tie. Scores follow from Mr. Watson. This prosperous 
trophy race will end in August, and this is matter of pegret, for 
has stated that it will not then further continue these 

badge shoots. We need some good clean competition here: all 
the time to keep interest alive. 

On Tuesday evening, May 4, in the State street hall, there 
took place the disbandment of the Cook County Trap-Shooters’ 
League. E Garden City and Calumet Heights clubs sent 
representatives. Too many strings, I presume. . 

ext week comes the old-time Iinois State shoot, for the 
second time at Peoria. Chicago will not send any very heavy- 
delegation, but enough to show that the fixture is her favorite 
one. The representation from below will be large, and a cheerful 
and enthusiastic time may be promised in advance. The Peorians 
are big-hearted fellows and splendid entertainers. At this writing 
it seems likely that the shoot will go to Peoria next year, but 
no extended look at the slates has been had as yet. 

We will send a little group of ‘Illinois. shooters down to St. 
Louis for the Missouri te shoot, May 15-20. John Watson is 
scheduled, but that is a good way from home for John except in. 
the jack snipe season. , TET 

Mr. Will kK Park, of Sporting Life, Philadelphia, is in town 
to-day on his way to Ottawa and Peoria next week, and wil] take. 
in some of the bigger Western shoots this onlin month. 

For a long time the Knoxville squad record, 119 out of 120, has. 
remained unbroken, and seemed about as much as could be asked 
from: five different men shooting at 20 targets, each in the same 
event, shoulder to shoulder. Yet on Tuesday of this week, May 
4, this record was twice broken, and a perfect squad score of 100 
made. This happened at two Western points, widely separated. 
At Lincodn, Neb., in the State shoot, squad No. 1, composed of 
A. B. Daniels, of Denver,fi Colo.; George Rogers, Lincoln; W. 
S. Duer, Hastings, Neb.; C. A. Young, Springfield, O.; and 
Frank Parmelee, Simaha, Neb., went from the score with a clean 
balance sheet, the five men having each broken his 20 straight 
without a skip or a hitch. In this squad, singularly enough, was 
Charlie Young, who was one of the five who broke 119 in the 
earlier record. This ormance must have given the boys who 
took a hand in it a lot of comfort, and it seems almost too bad 
to think how short-lived was their ory: Yet on the same a 
at the third annual tournament of , Ind., the feat was dupli 
cat . O. F. Britton, of Indianapolis; F. D. Alkire. Wood 
lyn, O.; Ed-Rike, of Dayton, O.; H. W. Cadwallader, Danville,. 
ti. and J. L. Head, Peru, Ind., constituted the squad in this 
instance, and I have no doubt that they felt just exactly the way 
their friends and acquaintances were feeling at the same time out 
in Lincoln, this’ being a case of five of the one, and one less 
than a half dozen of the other. I have not any records available 
at this moment, and memory does not serve, but I have a vague 
idea that Ed Rike figured in that 119 score. If so, he and 
Charlie Young may very well shake hands and congratulate them- 
selves as being a shade better than their assistants in this late 
record-smashing triumph. 


Garden City. 


Garden City Gun Club, of Chicago, is engaged this pleasant 
May afternoon in holding its regular shoot at Watson’s Park. The, 
birds are good still, those shot yesterday in the Montgomery Ward 
badge shoot ‘being very good. The weather has not yet been 
warm enough to cause the moulting to in and the birds are: 
active. Hardly so much can be said of Southern birds at this 
date. The Northern man is blessed by better pigeons than his 
Southern brother, while the latter has better field shooting than. 
the dweller north of the M. & D. line. E, Hovucs. 

480 Caxton Buttpinc, Chicago, Il. 


Von Lengerke Defeats Dupee. 

May 1.—At Watson’s Park oe there was shot a most inter- 
esting match between Mr. Oswald von Lengerke, famous both 
as a field and trap shot, and Mr. W. H. Dupee. The wind was 
blowing a gale from right to left, about a 2 o’clock wind, and 
the birds were of the very best. Under the conditions the scores 
wete .excellent. While shooting at one bird the wind blew 
Mr. Von Lengerke 4ft. from the platform, yet he killed his bird 
with the second barrel, am exceptionally illiant performance.: 
Mr. Dupee, being light in weight, found great difficulty in stand- 
ing still in such a strong wind, and to hold his gun where he 
wished to. He shot his second barrel very quickly, much quicker 
than the quick shots. He was unfortunate in boom 8 birds dead 
out of bounds in consequence of the strong wind. on Lengerke 
had none dead out. He had a great deal of trouble, however, in 
using his second barrel, owing to the lightness of his gun, which’ 
would slip down from his shoulder after firing the first barrel, he 
having in addition to the light gun a winter load and summer 
clothing. Still his second was mostly used for safety. Dupee 
shot a Parker, 7ilbs. weight and Trap shells, 3% Schultze and 
No. 7 shot. on Lengerke, a Francotte, 6lbs. l4oz., Trap and 
Leader shells, No. 7% in right and No. 7 in left. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
56255411842455221414242452 


#lLayevl WR LERUEET RRO LE 
WHDupee,t3isea041 1423 Sasa 0b 33% b3s-1 
Sourn en eeess 0948230905938 
PRTKROE eK ee K eR TK, 
TSissssds* 1 s3s001%89113 0 3-20 
OSSD LESEVIT 238561 8458086 
KRLeTt in ALPS TRIELKACHKR 
SHTESS7 15335 4S eT eb ees der ben 
455644811241118554229884488 
AT LELERYTTCRAALATOART RATA 
220111%21°2202602221202 1 918-78 
4821455328181525245548335 
RLREeSNAC LT RR LT eet tz oT 
Von Lengerke, 900 222202222229222200222222 1-21 
$34 99582066082152:19.1051 61 
Rie s9TRY TELTY RETRARA 
Saas 0RTT22F29u2RRT02R9 2 Ie 
EVGz2 21221 Sai pe cagesses te ; 
@TK ARRGKAD e > 
Fee SE a sas 8934754005 bit 
614429488548444441581445298 
Pe GH btn AANA tae 
112112121111220291201111 1 i—s-s 





St. Paul Rod and Gun Club. 


Sr. Pavt, Minn., April 30.—Herewith are the scores of our 
chock, 3 Dicde, waknown ‘elgies, made Saturday afternoon on 
i P Gc Mower 14, He 


: Danz . Hauser 
ris, Weed mabe, tee TA Smeae Beall 
: orrison ; 
MeCinty 6; Fonds 14, M. Ls Perking'4, Emerson 18" Hitechy: 9, 
Wood won the Perkins and Morrison were visitors. 
present, om ' . 
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Nebraska State Tournament. 


Lincotn, Neb., May'5.—The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association and tournament . was 

with a fair attendance and favorable weather; so, with these 
two essential features, it must be classed as a success. True, 
the attendance was not to what the promoters of the tcurra- 
ment had expected, but it is well to remember that only two 
weeks lous another tournament had been held at Lincoln and 
in face of this it is all the more remarkable that the a:tendance 
was so good, and was maintained up to so uniform a s‘andard 
aaa e four days. While ‘the number of principals en-. 

on the first day was less than on any cther, this is rarely 
the case at a tournament, as the first day generally records the 
big entry at nearly all shoots. This can be directly attributed 
te the manner in which Sax was arranged for the se’- 
ting aside of six events day for the rank and file natural y 
ee to this element, whose wishes must hereatter be con- 
sulted, in order to insure the success of any tournament. While 
these events were mostly short races, as they should be, the 
management should have gone further and divided the purses in 
these events at least by the Rose system, in place of that rancer- 
ous old inequitable system; for then those who performed * the 
most meritoriously would have received their just compensation, 
and not the most fortunate ones. 

The programme makes reference to that old, rank canard, “ro 
dropping” for place, and calls attention that this is prohibited b 
the constitution of the Association. Of course, this is a. bluff, 
for where the above system is in vogue no mention should be 
made of dropping for place, for the system is of itself responsible 
for this incident, as it frequently places a premium. on inferior 
shooting. A very forcible illustration of this occurred during 
this tournament. In one of the 15-target events there were no 
straights, but ten scored 14, eight 13, six 12 and four. 11, while 
there was no 10, nor 9, and but one 8, which received fifth money, 
$4.30, and none of the other places paid entrance money. Such 
conditions I maintain should not be permitted to exist. 


Shooting Grounds. 


The tournament was held on the grounds of the Capital Gun 
Club, one of the best-arranged enocting grounds in the West. The 
appvuintments were very complete. he club has three sets of 
target traps arranged on the Sergeant system, ard one set of 
live-bird traps. The former are so located as to permit the use 
of both at the same time. At the target traps the shooter, when 
at the score, faces north, while when shooting pigeons, he faces 
a little east of north. This obviates any ‘interference by the sun, 
and also insures a good light, which every shooter understands is 
quite essential in making good scores. The club house is rather 
small, especially for occasions like this, though it will answer 
very well for club shoots. However, there was no lack of shelter 
for the shooters; for the club had taken the precaution to pro- 
vide a very large tent for the accommodation of its guests, one 
amply large enough for an hundred: people. I am toid that the 
club contemplates erecting a nice house’ on the ground shortly. 
Another very nice arrangement was that which prevented the 
spectators from encroaching on the shooters while at the score. 

he seats for them were so located that they could not come 
in contact with the shooters at all, being separated by a woven 
wire fence, though it was possible for them to obtain a good view 
of the shooting from where they were situated. On live-bird day 
there was quite a crowd in attendance to witness the sport. Un- 
fortunately Mr. K. M. Welch, the secretary of the club, was called 
to Cincinnati on business cg Psa to the tournament, so that all 
the work of conducting the affair devolved upon the shoulders of 
Mr. George Rogers and H. H. Harley, both of whom are very 
consistent workers and were about early and late to see that every- 
thing the schedule called for was carried out to the letter. a 
Rogers shot through the entire programme, and his shooting, de- 
spite the handicap, was of a very high character, and excellence, 
he being near the top each day, and also among the first in general 
averages. : 2 

The club leases the ground, about five acres, and has it all in- 
closed in a 6ft. woven wire fence. The electric cars run right to 
the gate, it being only 15 minutes’ ride from the heart» of the 


city. . 

tn the cashier’s office Mr. F. E. Mockett held sway, and the 
gentleman was highly qualified to fill this arduous position, bein 
both courteous and capable. His work was done with a dispatc 
that was gratifying to management and principals alike. Mr. Fred 
Karcher, one of the referees, is quite a character himself, and 
added much te the pleasure and enfoywent of the visiting shooters 
by his musical ability and originality. Every night the shooters 
would gather in room 113 at the Lindell Hotel and here Mr. 
Karcher, and Roll Heikes would entertain the shooters with 
rare selections, rendered on the banjo and mandolin. This enter- 
tainment never lacked spectators, for not only were the shooters 
in evidence, but quite a number of the other guests of the hotel 
would drop in to enjoy the rendition. Mr. Karcher is proud of the 
distinction of being the referee on the occasion when the new 
squad record was made, 


That New Squad Record. . 


This new record was made with a curious and singular combina- 
tion, and it may be of interest to know what guns and loads were 
used by the principals. Rogers, No. 1, shot a Greener gun, Leader 
shells and Austin powder; Daniels, No. 2, shot a Francotte gun, 
Smokeless shells and Du Pont wder; Duer, No. 3, shot a 
Parker gun, Smokeless shells and Du Pont powder; Young, No. 4, 
shot a Smith gun, Smokeless shells and Du Pont powder; Parme- 
lee shot a Remington gun, Smokeless shells and Schultze powde?. 
Thus, it will be seen, that the principals used each a ditferent 
gun, and two kinds of shells and three kinds of powder were 
represented. But this is not all, for, though to add to the singu- 
larity of the combination, two kinds of targets were used. 


Out of Town Principals, 


These consisted of W. E. Beeson, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. D: 
Townsend, W. D. Burgess, G. F. Brucker, Plumber Reed, Frank 
Parmelee and Kimball, Omaha; Louis Painter, Osceola, Ia.; | 
L. Clark, Nora Springs, Ia.; Howard Davidson and Henry Thiel, 
Junction’ City, Kan.; ©’ R’ Eway, Chadron, Neb.; R. R. Kimball, 
‘remont, Neb.; Dr. J. B. ungate, Weeping Water, Neb.; W. S. 
Duer, Hastings. Neb.; C. D. Hargerman, Wymore, Neb.; Chas. 
Young, Springfield, O.; A. B. Daniels, Denver, Col.; E. E. Hair- 

rove, Sutton, Neb.; }. F. Harlan, Cook, Neb.; F. _M. Eaton, 

eneva, Neb.: C. J. Brook, Atkinson, Neb.; M. T. Miller, York, 
Neb.; W. J. Or and j. G. er Beaver Crossing, Neb.; 
Geo. Peterson, Coon Rapids, Ia.; C. D. Linderman, Adams, 
Neb.; Dan Bray, Syracuse, Neb.; Geo. Nicolai, Minden, Neb.; 
D. C’ Olmstead, Bertrand, Neb.; Geo. Schroeder, Columbus, Neb. 

. W. Den and Chas, Atkinson (Frink), a Neb.; Bert 
ong, Mason City, Ia.; F. Miller, Berozn. eb.; G. O. Rains, 
Beatrice, Neb.; J. F. Berard, Herman, Neb.; W. H. Hen, Con- 


cordia. n. 

. ted by R. O. Heikes and Jno. J. Hallo- 
wae trade UMC. Co.; Fred Gilbert, Du Pont Powder Co.; 
Chas. Budd, Hazard Powder Co. and Parker gun; J. C. Fanning, 
Gold Dust Powder Co. 


Association Session. 


The annual meeting was held Thursday night at the Lindell 
Hotel, and was a very brief session, only routine business being 
transacted. This consisted in calling the roll, collection of dues 
and the selection of a place for holding the next tournament and 
the election of officers. The Omaha n ib and the Lincoln 
Gun Club, of Lincoln, were bidders for the tournament. When 
the names of the two clubs were submitted to a vote the result 
was that Omaha was chosen on the first ballot, the vote standing 
Omaha ten and ae J . HH. 8. a — a 
3 President, an . irgroves, o on, W: 

Fie Presidents Geo. W. Loomis was elected Secretary and Treas- 


urer. 


i eikes has been up in the air, so.to express 
ae i pre mee that would St him. However, by the 
stride he had or would infer that he had found one that 
Se ee Pie a adios tomas, on tas operas of Gor wine Soe open 
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this, but I en if.such shooting was ever done in the face 


of ‘such a > 
Char! 


ley Young also shot well, for he is second, with an average 
of .933, two breaks short of Heikes’ total. In the five 15-target 
events he lost only one, but he was, not so successful in the longer 


events. As he is shootin 


in the amateur class, thereby being 


rmitted to contest for the money in all the events, he is the 


iggest winner of the day, for two of his straights occurred 
one of the local contingent, 
No. 5 was a 25-target 


there were no others. George Rogers 
is third, with a percentage of . ‘Event 


when 


race, in which there was a special prize in the shape of a silver 
cup. This Rogers.won on a score of 24, for, though Budd and 


Heikes tied- him, they could not compete 
was open to amateurs only, 
race. 
20 straight in event 2 was the only one, an 
Hallowell also counted good 

straight in No. 4. 
events he took part in, 











Events: 1234567 8 910 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 25 15 20 15 20 15 
TRON, cnseshnensoen 14 18 14 17 24 15 19 14 20°15 
Young .... - 1419 15 17 25 15 19 15:16 15 
Rogers 12 2013 17 24 14 W 13 18.14 
Gilbert 14 16 15 17 20 15 19 15 18 14 
Parmelee 15 17 14 16 22 13 19 12 20 14 
Heer ... 14 19 11 18 23 13 17 13 17 13 
Fanning 13 19 15 19 2112 19 91813 
Painter 14 16 12 18 20 13 17 13 17 14 
Bra 14 17 15 17 23 11 18 12 12:13 
Andrews . -- 14.14 13 19 22 12 16 10 17 14 
MEE <duadscencp aco 13 17 15 15 20 10 17 14 16 13 
RENE Poh ice sss cece 11 17 11 16 231119 8 1818 
WUNOUN os5%-isaspe 14 15 13 19 21 14 15 1212 
Mh wustaoscste stud 13 15 15 16 18 13 18 10 14-13 
eI chaiersesciepes 1117 11 17 23:17 171217 12 
pO ee 8 13 13 17 22 12 16 13 19 11 
Townsend .......... 13 16 12 16 23 14151214 9 
EE castes sccciey 13 18 10 15 2111181414 9 
Linderman ........ 11 15 12 14 21 13 17 12 14 12 
REEY Scdcacecstne be 10 15 10 12 23:12 181117 9 
MOE CisedEstcncthe 14 12 13 11 18 14 16 11 17 10 
MD Po vadciasbecees WRBbUBANW 4BU 
Hairgrove «........ 813 8 11 18 14 11 11 13 10 
BEE Sos ce cuRsecsens 12 18 13 17 24 14 20 14 20... 
Hallowell .......... 12 19 12 20 14 12 16 13:18 .. 
BME Lavcctccteccse 13 19 12 1418 11 16 13 16 .. 
MME toddsasecccogen os ne th 9000 14 18 15 19 14 
Olmstead .......... Pe Seer ae 
Beeson .... s =a 
Troyer oe we 9... s. 
EOE Nos cevece e' cbiee co'ss oe BBM :D 
MAME Ci déscevese OOP SOIR NS. dé corde be ad 
Powell ...... 8 13 14 OD ae 'éa' es 
WORD vnc th cidaidaces! vs at 8BB.. 6 10 
Clyde ....sceee 8 welts 4.38 
Basten ovecses eles es Mase Shee Bs 
Be a NP on ciedse Ne S67 hb Reivids ee DB 


Second Day, Wednesday, May 3. 


The general. improvement in the scores of to-day may be at- 
in this respect 
nothing could be asked for except that it was a trifle too celd, 
but the wind that blew did not affect the flight of the targets 
materially, and notwithstanding that it was hazy most of the day 


tributed to the tavorable weather conditions. 


the light was good. 


BRerasss 


for it, as this event 
Heikes missed his last bird in this 
Rogers was a good winner on the day’s shooting, as_his 
netted him $17.75. 
and hard once, his being the only 
Duer arrived late, but showed up well in the 
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Roll Heikes went ‘the entire route with loss of but 7 targets, 
and in face of these returns it but follows that he is again in the 
van with a percentage of .948. While this is a trifle better than 
esterday, I do not consider it as good an exhibition of shooting. 
The other Ohioan, Charley Young, 1s again second with .942, having 
However, he was 


dropped but 10, 5 of them in the 50-bird event. 
not so fortunate to-day, as he had 
win good money in the 15-bird swee; 


once did he succeed. This was the first event. 


a number of opportunities to 
by going straight, and only 
In the three other 


events of this kind he scored 14, losing his 13th target in one, his 


14th in another, and finally his last one. 
Gilbert and F 


anning came to the front to-day and occupy third 


and fourth places in the order named. Daniels is the only one 
in the simon-pure class to make a percentage of .900, though Painter 


and Rogers are but a single break short of this. 


Fanning and Daniels are the fortunate ones, as each broke a 
20 straight at an opportune time, which paid $17.75. There was 
only one 15 straight in all of the four amateur events, and Young 


got this. 

No 7. runs were made, Heikes’ best, 58 and 59, while none 
of the other contestants could group their break together to any 
extent. 


Event No. 8 in the table is the Parker gun handicap. This was 
really event 3, but for convenience sake I have placed it last. 
Thus to be able to show the total each contestant made, as well 
as the bird allowance, he had and the number he scored of these. 
For the handicap did not consist of added targets, but an allow- 
ance, and the number he was able to score of these was then 


added to his total. 


Thus Moore, the winner of the gun, broke 


45 out of 50, and had an allowance of 6, of which number he broke 
5, making his total 50. The figures in the ninth column of the 
those in the last 
column show the number he actually broke of these. Some who 
had no show to get into the money did not shoot their allowance, 
so this is not given. There were five moneys in addition to the 
gun, first going to Hagerman and Linderman, who, with their 


table show the allowance each shooter 


handicap, scored 47; 
45s and 
any place but first. Heikes made the to 
48, losing his first and sixth targets. 

open to all, the others to amateurs only. 


had, and 


were numerous, while there were three 
two 44s. Hungate was the only 43, and this paid better than 
score in this event, scoring 
he four 20-bird events were 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. Av, 
Heikes ....... eoseee 15 19 19 15 20 13 19 48... .. 175s «168 -948 
Young ...... Sovccee 15 19 20 14 19 1419 45... .. 1750S «166 -942 
Gilbert ..cccccccccs 14.17 201519 1418 47.... 1% = 164 -937 
Fanning ...........+ 13 18 19 15 18 13 20 45.. .. 17% 8=6:161 -920 
oe eae 13 20 19 14 2013 18 42 2 2 175 S159 -908 
POMEL pecscccesers 13 17 19 12 19 1419 44 1 1 5 157 897 
SUMMED chacdcocestee 12 19 17 14 201218 45.... 1% =:157 897 
BML ccceccésceccoge 14 18 19 13 17 1416 45... 1% 86 156 -891 
BE eSovsccsccesdes li 16 18 1417 1419 44 2 2 1% «= 158 874 
BORE. cénceseccssvece 10 19 17 1418 13 16 45 1 1 17% = 152 -868 
Hagerman ......... 1418 151417131645 42 1% i161 862 
Hallowell .......... 10 17 17 13 20 13 17 42... .. 17%50—s 150 857 
Peterson .......+.++ 10 17 18 12 18 13 16 42... .. 17% = 148 845 
MOOSE cc cccscccccces 1214181415111845 6 5 17% 147 -840 
EM ig 6 0te0degucesne 1316141315141742 2 2 175 144 -822 
MIE S cpecdvetac ces 1015 161416131941 6 5 175 144 -822 
Townsend .......... 10 13 18 12 191316438 3 3 175 14 -817 
SURE veccodos ge overs 12 13 16 13 16 1415 4.... 1% «=:148 -817 
Linderman ........- 12141413 151315438 44 1% 139 ~~ .794 
Be Miler cescecccses 915 16.13 151318 40 5 1 17%5)~=—s 139 -794 
DG bcd depcccccses 12 12 15 14 18 10 18 36 5 2 17% ~=— «138 - 788 
Hairgrove ......... 131818 616111339 9 7 17% 134 ~ = .766 
Andrews ........... 10 15 161314121834 4 3 1% 132 ~ = 8.754 
Kimball ........... 716181316..1340 3 2 160 123 .768 
Hungate ..........- 11111613..12..3 6 5 18% 101 .748 
Parmelee .......... .» 19 20..18 .. 18 41.... 130 116 -892 
ee Pe ere 11161012..11..38 5 4 130 89 183 
Gee a hee ece css dé 28..1217%.... 120 76 -633 
Davidson .......... oe So 66 550 

ES, igctiivas odeod 12 13 14 12 . 03 2 11 91 -791 
Olmstead .......... TE, cites 12... 38 4-3 9% 74 -T78 
M T Miller ........10.. ..14..11.. 3 6 6 95 68 715 
Pe oi eae WT 20h 410d 6a OO vs a0 85 57 —s 670 
TIE a coc svcdacdes% Pines cog §.. 4S 80 51 -637 
Dorgan ...... de Men Ms die é. <éi0 Tine 4. 85 39 —s« «458 
cs ERE ee spe IS ee Fe 70 58  ,828 

MP hs Allah ae snp db ok we | Sa ss. Zo0 70 42 = 600 
BTOED - conigs an pibatith ink xt > ok 65 40.615 
Harlan .........:-. wie Ee a iis ba. 45 36 =. 800 
OT ances tencns pines Cons vas, ae ee ee 45 27 ~—s 600 
ME cc cxute nen cet as ce 3a li PE 35 29 =. 828 
Broo! Srevesces ri Bh ee ea Ts 30 17 -566 
SNE, sca kna os Stas Fs Cre erage ah 00 asad, ae 16 =. 583 
PENG. i cogsecinee Uaeaad cma Sake Hs: eek d ‘15 7 566 
WEED. auseccaap isibihias omy wan tates, Sabena? 60-s4m ob 96 50 30 -600 

I We MONIES 5st bce Se 8d be eb ee ot WE ee 9s 50 27 BAO 
Third Day, Thursday, May 4. 

The sensational features of to-day’s Siecting ii the remarkable 
squad record that squad No. 1 made in the event. is 
squad, composed of e Rogers, Lincoln; A. B. Daniels, 

*. Denver; W. S. Duer, Hastings; ley Young, Springfield, O., 
and Frank Parmelee, Omaha, all previous squad records 
; by seoring 100 straight, each breaking his allotted 20. 


s. is a 
’ Duer and R. O. Heikes w 





This is not a scratch or a fluke score; but a skillful’ and finished 
piece of shooting, as every target was centered and broken be- 
yond the shadow of a dvvbt. Neither were the targets thrown 
easy, so as to high scores’ possible. On the contrary, 
ons weuld hardly select an occasion like this to a'tempt the 
meking of a new record; for there was a good wind blowing, and 
the flight of the targets was not always regular. i 

Gilbert is Sen man to-day with an’ average of .962; the best 
percentage made on any day of the shoot. Furthermore, it was 
also his good furtune to make the longest ‘straight run of the day 
and the tournament, finishing with an unbroken run of 74. Charle 
Young still contines his good shooting, and ‘is once ‘more second, 
though Parmelee is wz: there with him, their petcentagés’ being 
Z Rogers with . is fourth and Budd, .931, is fifth. . 
_ Event Ne. f was the plunder race of the day, and the prizes 
in this were won by Townsend first, 20 straight, Malcom rifle 
sight; Young, Linderman and Moore tied for second’ on 19, and 
in the shoot-off Moore won a Hopkins & Allen single ‘gun; 
Rogers and ‘Hairgroves were the only 18s, and Hairgroves bought 
out Rogers in the double gun bore treatment; Bray won the single 
gun bore treatment by shooting out Hur and F. Miller; Painter 

eat Daniels, Duer, Andrews, Hilbery and Peterson for the 
Winters’ pneumatic recoil pad. Thiel won a similar. prize by shoot- 
“| out Brucker and Rains. 

ogers was the fortunate one of the day, as his was the ‘only 
straight in event No. 1; $13.95 is what this paid. Parmelee and 
Den got $10.60 and $10.40 respectively in events 7 and 9, on 18. 

After the conclusion of the regular target programme E. E.- 
Hairgroves, of Sutton, and J. W. Den, of Arapahoe, shot a 25- 
bird match for $25, a side and the price of the birds. This re- 
sulted in a win for Hairgroves by a score of 22 to 20. Hairgroves 
missed his first two birds, and from this on he steadied down 
and shot a good race, killing all his birds, but losing his 14th dead 
out of bounds. 

On the other hand, Den shot in a careles, indifferent fashion, 
and with poor Lg rm making defeat almost inevitable, from the 
fact that he was losing his easy birds and killing his few good 
ones. 

The birds were exceptionally slow and loggy at the start, 
— the last ten were quite an improvement, and it was 
on them that each shooter made some nice kills. Den had two 
birds dead out of bounds; one of these hit the wire and bounced 


over. Frank Parmelee was referee. The scores: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
ss 3 11258544454214584458338144 
E E Hairgroves, KRLEVACALALCARAL CATR IOR AR 
Swseem fe cosceccees 0021122222212*212122212 2 2-22 
2441413232248142232155821 
J W Den, HA CHT INR GHAR LL RARACEREANAT 
Arapahoe, Neb....220220224222%*22222%2202 93-20 


After this a miss-and-out was shot, which had. fourteen entries 
at $2, birds extra. Parmelee, Fanning and Rogers eventually cut 
up this purse. The birds in this were very good. 

Scores in target events: 














Events: 12345678 9 Shot 

Targets: 15 W 15 20 20 15 W 15 20 at. Broke. Av. 
NEE seettcanerdacwrewus 12191815 201520 160 154 -962 
Parmelee 14 201914181520 160 153 -956 
Young 141819142015 20 160 158 956 
ogers 1219 1814191420 160 161 943 
Budd_ .......... 15191811 201420 160 149 931 
Fanning 15 17 18 13 19 14 19 160° 148 -925 
ME. ereneusecveonanee 15191714191516 160 148 925 
DRIGIS oo sccccececccecs 13 18 15 201614201220 160 8 147 918 
SE dxtcNocusacuagen 12 18 2014201519 160 146 913 
Hallowell 13161615171517 160 143 3 
i dsaduqesteuseensaee 12191318 1714191417 160 143 £93 
DUNE: ca ccccavdadsctes 111913181915161319 160 143 893 
BM ndekdd<cneasduceds 91815 191612191320 160 141 881 
Townsend co cccceccecs 14171417 2012191017 160 140 875 

Linderman ........... 141411191912161019 160 139 
FP MIME 5... cc cccccncs 13.17 15141710141415 160 139 868 
NE tid ca ndacemouaus 1316 12181615161517 160 138 862 
i netuentncaaepa tant 1219 15 16 1414141418 160 137 -856 
ANGTEWS 2. ccecececcee 141414161612161420 160 136 -850 
Hilbery .....ccscesece 91813 151614171216 160 130 -812 
ere 14191317 ..13191513 140 123 -878 
RAE tuithdaesdsvleaan 12171517 ..14171316 140 121 - 864 
BN: Ged mrc denne 1117 10161513 .. 915 140 106 757 
Eaton ce cscccecceccee 1216111613....1217 125 7 -716 
2122 = ME <4 SX ae 85 61 718 
} au, <6. SCE xe © on 70 50 714 
Hairgroves ........... Bee ae be OP OF <6 on, 00 65 56s «f 861 
WEE ichdvagsadneds aid le 66. Bae 5 cad ce 60 56 -933 
CUE es ccancatnee pie ig, lap ie 60 52 866 
CEE vo ncnaneccdpeneroe pk Pee Pa . ae 60 48 -800 
ME ince ddeewenceten Tes, Mas. ¢o: ER. satGee <e 60 45 -70 
DE ans casccenies ek we ee 60 40 666 
Peterson ° 14 14 16. 50 44 880 
MMilalacnsscencae tee atcas a6 Jas 14. 7 35 21 -600 
We Be sans conse ne 13... 14 eae 30 27 -900 
CHE ccccooncconeposes an so 30 19 -633 
ME Sac dicccaes 30 14 -466 
CRE acecectacescasince 0 15 8 533 


General Averages. 


The table shows that fifteen men shot throughout the three days’ 

ogramme, While it will be seen that Charley Young is high man 

eikes second, Gilbert third, Rogers fourth, and Fanning fifth; 
two of these five, Young and Rogers, shot in the amateur ciass. 
These five arc also the only ones who averaged 9 per cent. or 
better. 75 ove consistently steady throughout. Heikes shot 
superbly the first two days, but a change of loads proved disas- 
trous on the last and enabled Charley Young to beat him out py 
two birds Gilbert improved each day and finished especially 
strong on the lest day. ~ 
1650 153i HG ( GCi«C«C AS 
168 146 515 484 ~ .939 
1644 154 «515s 481 -933 
167) «= bli“ es s«TS -918 
161 #148 «#4515 8 467 -906 
162 148i (KS 889 
160 O47 (ate SC—*=‘=i#‘SZV 
17) 0138s (aes K—s«Cs« TL. 
130 o14Bsi=i 1 aeCK4SCw 8D 
1443 «#4140 «#265150 «6427 _~—s(«« 829 
139 «61390 |= 5B (sid StCSD 
1388 41387 «6465150642085 
132 136 «25150 6419 ~—(s 818 
139 «6139S 515 i(<tés«C4d -803 
1447 +143 «6515 «6412. ~=. 800 


Fourth Day, Friday, May 5. 


This was virtually live-bird day, for only the championship of 
the State on targets remained to be decided. It was the first 
event on the programme, and consisted of 25 ‘eegrts, $3 entrance, 
$15 added, four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10. This was won by 
W. S. er, of Hastings, who evidently was feeling about right, 
as he lined them all out straight, a feat which none of the other 
contestants could accomplish However, Parmelee and Nicolai 
were close up, as they finished with but one loss. Last year Duer 
tied with Parmelee for the emblem, but was beaten in the shoot- 





off. 

Now followed the live-bird handicap of 20 birds, the entrance 
to which was $15, birds included, and added. ‘he division was 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10. There were twenty-four contestants in this 
race, and of all of these Gilbert, who shot from the scratch, 
32yds., was the only one to go the route, netting him the biggest 

urse of the shoot, $87. Daniels, Budd and Brook finished with 
fo. The latter was the longest possible straight, who hada: chance 
to cut up first money with Gilbert, as he went up to the 15 round 
before he lost. . Gilbert: was considerably favored in the luck of 
the birds. Especially is this true of his last 10 birds. Unfortu- 
nately for some of the principals, the shooting was done in 
squads; for, through this it would be possible for one squad to get 
a whole coop of good birds or very poor ones. The birds for the 
first half of the race up to the time the first squad had fin- 
ished their 20 were very common, with only an occasional 
one now and then. However, when the second squad came up 
for oe final 10 there was a bes gre chanee in i quality of 
the birds to very ‘good. ones, an ‘om this on t continued 
so throughout the rest-of the day. Gilbert shot in the first squad, 
but there is no evading the fact that he had_to do some aoe 
shooting, as 32yd: long ways back. Den, Bray, 
ere the handicap committee. 











CORREO eee EEE E EEE e et ee eeeee 


State Live Bird Championship. 


event of the tournament was the contest at live 
r tate championship, the C. E. Mayne diamond badge 
being the emblem at issue. This contest consisted of 15 live birds, 
$15 entrance and $15-added, four moneys, 40, 30 

Fifteen shooters qualified for the race, and at the finish it was 
found that Dan Bray, of Syracuse, and Geo. Nicolai, of Sutton, 
The shoot-off was at 5 birds, and the 
first 5 resulted in another tie, but in the next a decision was 
reached, as Nicolai drew a left-quartering outgoer in the 7th round 


Bray again accounted for his 5, and 


had accounted for their total. 


that he could not negotiate. 
thereby won the trophy on a score of 25 si 
Omaha, won the badge last year, but failed to materialize for 
Moore, of Lincoln, was the only one to score 14, 
and this gave him a nice little roll. Another noteworthy feature 
was the poor showing of Frank Parmelee, who only scored ll, 
which is the poorest score that he has ever made in a contest 
However, in justice to him it must be stated 
that he was without a pigeon gun, and used three different ones 
during the day. The weather was cloudy, though pleasant, while 
in the afternoon a good wind prevailed. 


for this badge. 


211122111211222—15 2222022220202 
110121212100112— 
22212%202022022—1 


--2221 
-1021021*0*22122 
-222220*00210121—10 


Individual target championship, 25 targets, $3 entrance, open 
only to Nebraska shooters; gold medal: ; 
1914.111111111111111111111—25 
1111111111111101111111111—24 
1111111111111011111111111—24 
1211111011111101111111111—23 
1111011011113.111111111111—23 
1111111110100111111111111—22 
1111011111011111101110111—21 
1111101111111110111011110—21 
1111011011111101111011011—20 
1111001111011111111111100—20 
1111111110100110111011110—19 
0011110100111111011100111—17 


Ree ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeereeereeeeeee 
CORR ee eee eee eee eee ee ERE EEE eeee 
Seem eee eee eee wees ee eeeeeeseeeeeeene 
Cee eee eee eee eee ee tee eeeeeeeeeee 
Senate e eee eee owen eeeeeneeeeee 
CORR eee eee eee EEE ee eee eee ee eee 


Paut R. Litzxe. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


May 3.—Goodly numbers of the Jeannette 
Gun Club and the Columbia Fishing Club were present on the 
charming grounds of the latter organization to contest for the 
special prizes in a live-bird shoot, to-day. The mere mention of 
these grounds conveys no adequate idea of their elaborate equip- 
Situated on the east coast of Staten 
Island, they have an area of eight acres, on which are a well- 
a large boat house containing 
launches, large and small a large dormitory, a club building for 
the shooters, stables, a 
plete in themselves and 
slope gently toward the shore, and are next to it, so that on one 
side is the surf-beaten shore and broad ocean open to the view, 
while on the other side were fruit trees in full blossom, forming 
a setting than which nothing more beautiful could be desired. 
this beautiful club resort, the club members spend many days 
with their wives and children in wholesome and sensible en- 


Extincvitze, S. 


ment and natural beauty. 
built club house, 


etc.,—all most com- 


ultry yard, garde 
he shooting grounds 


ir appointments. 











was enjoyed with a zest which was thorough. 
The prize in the 7-bird event was a silver cup, made by Tiff 
intrinsically valuable in itself, but prized much more by the 
competitors as a desirable trophy. 
were applauded to the echo. 
next the shore, highest on the right as one faced them. 
grass, grown already to a height which largely concealed birds 
which preferred to walk rather than fly, 


Good shots and difficult kills 
The traps were set on the slope 





t » was of the deep green 
A powerful wind blew across from left to right 

















The retrieving was done by the Jeannette Club’s setter dog, 
a most indefatigable worker, far above the average retriever in 
promptness an 
i The office of referee was 
while that of scorer was filled by the 























painstaking popular J 
first event was at 7 birds, handicap rise, Interstate Asso- 














Bohling, Jr., 25 
H Schortemeier, 33.2v 

















H Kroger, 28 
120—6 F C Karstens, 28 


















































D Wilkens, 25 

















Leoble and Bohling, Jr., were the only two who killed straight. 
In the shoot-off the latter missed his first bird, while Leoble killed 
his, and won the cup. Leoble was shootin; 
th barrels in quick time and admirable accuracy. 
second event was miss-and-out. After the first round or two 
le narrowed down to seven out of the thirty-two shooters, 
Leoble, Wellbrock, Schorte- 
2 Leoble missed their 9th and went 
out. Schortemeier caught a hot twisting rightquartering dri 
t away in ye round, 














in fine form, deliver- 

















ffens, Hainhorst, Garms 
meier and Meyer. 























as it sped swiftly before the 
drew an easy one and 
ize was a beautiful 




















killed it, and won in the 12th round. The 
toilet sei, hand painted. Capt, Robert Debecker had the painting 
done to order, and the artist’s work alone cost $50. 






























































FOREST AND STREAM. 


St. Louis Shooting Association. 


St. Louis, April 4.—At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the St. Louis jiation, held at their headquarters, in - 
room 34, Insurance Building, a, the handicap committee that 
will grade the participants in the live-bird events, Which will be 
held at the big May tournament, at Du Pont Park, was selected. 
The committee will be com of the following well-known 
sperenneen: Thomas Marshall, John Watson, Will K. Fox and 

. M, Walden. The fifth member, who will be a St. i 
not definitely decided u but in all probability Edward Prender- 
gast = be selected to look after the interests of the Mound City 
shooters. 

Prendergast, although a young man, has been before the 
men in this city for a number of years. He has el oak 
almost ev expert shot in the country, and was at one time 
champion of Missouri. Pren probably knows more indi- 
vid shooters in St. Louis and vicinity than any other man, 
and consequently a more capable man_could not be to 
serve on the handicapping committee. Thomas Marshall is Mayor 
of Keithsburg, Ill., and is a two-time winner of the Grand Ameri- 
| egy me, shooter is more eee an than Marshall, 
an ¢ is thoroug competent to ie respective merits 
of the icipants fa the live-bird Siocon 

John Watson is a resident of Chicago, and is the owner of the 
famous Burnside Shooting Park. Watson has probably trapped 
more birds and watched a greater number of sportsmen at the 
traps than any other man living. 

ill K. Fox is well known in the trap-shot circles of the East, 
and will take care of the Eastern enue in the handicaps. 

G. M. Walden is a resident of sas City, and he will look 
after the West. Walden was president of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association for two_years, and is thor- 
oughly conversant with tournament affairs. He knows how dis- 
agreeable is the duty of a handicapping committee, and only 
accepts the position as do the other gentlemen, with a spirit of 
sacrifice, with the view of fostering the great sport. 

E. S. Rice, of Chicago, who took a party of over 100 sportsmen 
to the big Elkwood Park shoot last month, will head a large dele- 
gation from Chicago to the St. Louis shoot. Rice is especially 
interested in the big event of the week, the Du Pont championship 
contest, which will be decided on Friday, May 10. In view of 
the value of this trophy and the number of times it has been 
defended, a vast amount of interest is being taken in the probable 
outcome of this event. In this contest there will be entered every 
crack shot in the United States, and every amateur who thinks 
he has a chance to kill 22 out of 26 birds. . ; 

Picking the winner of this event will be a decidedly difficult mat- 
ter, as the handicapping committee will do its work so thor- 
oughly that the 100 or more competitors will be placed on an 
absolutely fair and even basis. This will also be true of the contest 
for the valuable trophy offered by the St. Louis Republic and the 
Lemp medal. The handicapping committee will see to it that 
these events will furnish close and ‘interesting sport. 

In target events there will be no handicaps. Every shooter 
shoots at the same number of targets from the same score. These 
targets at Du Pont Park are apparently very difficult. This arises 
from the fact that the target traps are sunk in the ‘ound, and 
the absence of a screen gives the shooter a view of the target 
much quicker than when a 3ft. screen obstructed the view. The 
shooter seeing the target 20ft. nearer than usual does not make 
the proper allowance for the speed of the target and shoots behind 
it. e realizes after the first event is finished that he has much 
more time to break the target than under the old system, and 
therefore is more careful in his aim. High averages are sure to 
prevail at the May tournament. 

Ample facilities for taking care of the crowd at Du Pont Park 
have been made. The old Du Pont magazine, which is a brick 
building 40 x 60ft., will provide ample storage for guns and shells 
during the tournament week. Watchmen will sleep in the build- 
ing every night. A cashier’s house and shoot pavilion have been 
erected near the live-bird grounds. A large oblong tent, 40 x 60ft., 
will be placed immediately behind the target rangers. Another 
tent of the same size will be used for a mess room. In the rear 
of this there will be a tent for the kitchen. These tents, with 
their white surfaces, will-make Du Pont Park look like a circus 
grounds during the week. The number of inquiries for pro- 

ammes from almost every State in the Union indicates the 
argest attendance that has ever been at a Western tournament. 

Considerable rivalry exists between St. Louis and Kansas City as 
to the number of teams that will represent each city in the team 
shoot for the State medal. Herbert Taylor, of the St. Louis 
Shooting Association, returned from Kansas City last Wednesday, 
and he stated that arrangements had been made by the shooting 
enthusiasts of the western Missouri metropolis to secure a private 
car that will bring thirty Kansas City shooters to the May shoot. 

There will be five teams from Kansas City, consisting of the 

0. K. Gun Club, Stock Yards Gun Club, Washington Park Gun 
Club, Belt Line Gun Club and Kansas City Gun Club. The team 
that will represent the last-named_club will include such wonder- 
ful shooters as Christ. Gottlieb, Champion Jim Elliott and J. E. 
Riley. The latter is training hard for the shoot. He is 
ticularly anxious to win his match with Rolla Heikes, which 
take place at Du Pont Park on Saturday, May 13, two days before 
the commencement of the big tournament. Elliott is at Hot 
Springs, and suserding to reports he s in about five hours 
a day at hard work, and will be in fine fettle when the shoot com- 
mences. 
Five and possibly six teams will represent St. Louis in the 
team shoot. The team composed of Dr. J. W. Smith, Dr. Max 
C. Starkloff, Edward Prendergast and Peter M. Kling, which now 
holds the medal, will in all probability be the favorite for the 
shoot. Kling is at present in Berlin, Germanv, and if he does 
not return in time to a in the match, J. J. Sumpter 
will probablv take his place. The St. Louis Gun Club team will 
be composed of H. B. Collins. F. W. Paramore, C. W. Scudder 
and Charles McClure Clark. Another team will be from the Du 
Pont Park Gun Club which will be composed of J. M. Selzer, 
J._H: Conrades. Jr., Charles Spencer and Herbert Taylor. 

John and Duthiel Cabanne are organizing a team that will prove 
a mightly tough proposition. Capt, Will Lengard is selecting a 
team to represent the Central Gun Club. Cant. Strob. of the 
Riverside Gun Club. is pickiog a team that the Riversides say 
will beat the West End Gun Club in the race for the medal. It 
is now thought that at least eighteen teams will meet in the con- 
test for the State medal. Grorce Munson. 


par- 
will 





Haverhill Gun Club. 


Haveruitt, Mass., April 29.—A few members of the Haverhill 
Gun Club postings in a little practice this afternoon, with Mr. 


J. R. Hull, one of Parker Bros.’ traveling representatives, as @ 
visitor. 

No. regular programme was shot, just a “ragtime” shoot, which 
was thoroughly enjayed by all. he remaining ties from our 
Patriots’ Day handicap for third prize, consisting of a split-bamboo 


rod, was decided, between Tuck and Bradford, the former win- 
ning on the first round. 
€ are now preparing ourselves to hear about the “biggest one 

that §t away, took my hook, leaders,” etc., and other fish stories. 
Mr. Hull was shooting a gun new to us, and the work he did 
with it will show in the score. He allowed no time to be wasted, 
as between whiles he made up a squad consisting of Hull and 
“himself” and kept blazing away. 

Events 1, 2, 5, 12 and 13, unknown angles; events 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
ll, regular angles; events 6 and 7, reversed angles; event 3, ex- 
pert, one man up. Scores: 







Events: 12345678 $WN2B 
argets: 10 15 15 10 15 10 10 15 15 15 10 25 2% 
EE so abiighvcocdkysisedvsdeetan 8 914 713 51014413 M4 8242 
OG cncihyaesvébsrecvepocncsase 610 6-610 5...... 0066 
| RR ee a eee 6 610 413.. 3 911 ror 
ER ae ee ae 9 710 §10 4.. 91311 62021 
sdbvnevate svoevhousetses. =v, a0 487..6@. 22 21 
Benedsdapeces arcoosahge co ce ee FB ius oe BB as is 

DAES cccocigcccccgnocvccvectncthe oo, oo Oe OR Be BB oe oss 
In one of Hull’s “lone events” he made 29 out of 30, with 28 
straight. C, F. Lamagrt, Sec’y. 





Johan F, Weiler Gun Club. 
sioot at Deck arm Tied pee te blown, Chase eek 
winnt medal: 

E No. targets: J. Rehrig . iesemer 
man ie, George Kern i0, Joo Fiickinger'?, Charles Kreailich if 


ea 2, 8 ize binge! F. meer, 6 Thomas 


made 
Club, at I7yds., broke 61 out of 70 targets, all 
target behind at 2lyds. rise, 
So this particular trap: con- 
Eastern as well as Western shooters. 
jor straight honors were Messrs. Howe and Leroy, 
eld, Spencer, Hull Gordon and Hood, one each. 
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Fort Smith Gun Club, 

Fort Smita, Ark. M _ 
Smith Gun Club took place at ‘the 
S it was the last of the month 
of the members being busy with 
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gainst Matthew. 
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There is some amusement 
come weary of the monoton 
shoot at 6 targets, each payii 
more for each target mi 
two targets would pay in 15 
If one missed all he w 
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winner, or if they divide, 
each event, so tha 
where he can do 
paid in and shot for, but the 
of it, and the amount named 


in the star sweep, for those who be- 
ous rapid-fire system. 
ing in five cents to start, and five cents 
Thus the shooter who missed 
he who missed none would 
ould pay 35 cents. 
the accumulated fund. The 
back 2yds. after 
ful is soon back 
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illustrates the 
therein is quite .enough 
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them for a lon 
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